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Art. I. Lord Valentia’s Voyages and Travels in India, Ceylon, the 
: Red Sea, &c. 


[ Article concluded from p. 129.] 


1* our last Number, we left Lord Valentia at Mocha. While 
he was detained there, he formed a plan for obtaining in- 
formation respecting the interior of Abyssinia, which had 
remained unvisited since the time of Bruce, thirty-five years 
before ; and he had learned that an entrance into this kingdom 
was by no means impracticable, although accompanied with 
serious difficulties of two kinds, — extortion at Massowah and 
miserable roads every where. Net being able to undertake the 
expedition himself, he deputed Mr. Salt to the attempt, ac- 
companied by Captain Rudland of the Boiabay army, a young 
naval officer of the name of Carter and an Arab interpreter, &c. 
They succeeded, after much trouble, in accomplishing their 
journey as far as Antalow, the residence of Ras Welleta 
Selassé, the governor of the eastern part of Abyssinia; and also 
in making a visit to Axum, the antient capital of Abyssinia : 
but to Gondar, the present capital, it was not advisable to 

roceed, on account of civil dissensions. ‘The relation of the 
whole is given by Mr. Salt, and forms one of the most in- 
teresting parts of the book, as well from the novelty of the 
scene as from the manner in which the narrative is told, 
This country being almost unknown to Europeans, we shall 
endeavour to select and class together such extracts from Mr. 
Salt’s journal as may give our readers some idea of the mode 
of travelling, the state of cultivation, and the manners of the 

eople. Mr. 8S. and his companions departed from the coast 
on the 2oth of July, travelling on mules and camels ; and after 
having passed the town or rather village of Arkeko, they 


proceeded up the country; . 


‘ About a mile and a half from Arkeko are six wells, near twenty 
feet deep, and above fifteen in diameter. It is from these that the 


- town receives its scanty supp!y of fresh water. By the evening the 
y Supp’y y £ 


wells are so nearly drained, that the water, as it rises in the middle 
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of each, is taken up with a flat vessel like a skimming dish ; it is 
then put into skins, and brought up a broken ascent by men, womens 
and children, in a state of perfect nudity. The name of these wells 
is Illerbehey, Bruce’s first stage. Having watered the mules and 
camels, we proceeded on our way, in the course of which, we saw 
several red deer exceedingly tame, and some small wolves, that bore 
a near resemblance to the large paria dog of India, We passed an¢ 
other village, beyond which two large flocks of goats were feeding 3 
and observed that all the villages and gardens were carefully fenced 
round with large branches of the thorny Acacia. 

‘¢ July 21.—As soon as the moon arose, which was about half 

ast two, we commenced our morning’s march. The air was plea- 
santly cool, and the road, which was good, winded among the gullies 
of the mountains, at times cros#ing the dry beds of the torrents. 
There was at this time little variety of vegetation, almost every thing 
being burnt up: the acacia, which grows to the height of about 
forty feet, nearly covered the face of the country ; round the trunks 
of this tree were twined the stems of various climbing plants, which 
were completely leafless.”— 

¢ July 26.—The Hazorta chief who accompanied us, being this morn- 
ing in a very friendly humour, I availed myself of the circumstance 
to make some enquiries concerning the tribe to which he belonged. 
He told me that they married four wives; that he himself had that 
number, and nine children, five girls, and four boys; that the pos 
pulation of the tribe amounted to about five thousand ; that they 
possessed many cattle, but seldom killed them, unless they were 
likely to die from disease or accidents, these animals forming the 
chief medium of barter for grain with the Abyssinians. On ens 
quiring why they did not raise corn themselves, he replied, that they 
were ignorant of the art of doing so, otherwise they would willingly 
supply their own wants, without having recourse to others. He 
further informed me, that they never stripped the branches from the 
trees, except for the purpose of fecding their cattle, when the grass 
was burnt up or consumed. Hence it appears not improbable that 
these people might, by gentle means, be brought to a much higaer 
state of civilization than that in which they are at present.””— 

‘ Augist 8.—I walked out in the morning, and collected some 
plants. In the evening we all sallied forth on an alarm of an hyena, 
We saw two, one of which Captain Rudland was lucky enough to 


shoot; the ball passed through the right shoulder and lodged in the 


weck, on which the animal immediately fell. 

«¢ August 9. — My first care in the morning was to examine the 
hyzna that we had shot the preceding night. It wasa male, of the 
spotted species (canis crocuta), and is called by the natives Zubbee ; 
its prevailing colour is a cirty light brown inclining to yellow, with 
black spots: the extremity of the tail is covered with long and coarse 
black hair, like that of a horse’s tail; onthe back isa ridge of long 
hair, of which that part between the loins and head inclines forwards, 
while the rest points towards the tail, shortening by degrees, so that 
it lies quite smooth on the rump. The length of this animal from 


the nose to the insertion of the tail was four feet three inches; its 


height, 
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height, from the top of the shoulder to. the sole of the fore foot, 
‘was two feet four inches anda half; and from the crown of the 
ump to the sole of the hind foot was two feet one inch and a 
half. We afterwards saw several considerably larger, and of a darker 
colour.” — 

‘© The houses of Dixan are flat-roofed, and without windows, 
and, instead of chimneys, have two pots of earthenware rising out 
‘of the roof, but so narrow as to give vent only to a small portion of 
‘the smoke: the houses are built round a hill commanding an ex- 
tensive prospect of the mountains of Tigré, and country around, 
which consists almost entirely of rocky mountains, on many of which 
are to he observed villages constructed much in the same style as at 
Dixan.”— 

«© The people whom I have hitherto seen, with few exceptions, are 
idle, ignorant, and dirty ; they are of a very dark complexion, few 
having a claim tothe appellation of copper coloured, given them by 
Bruce. It is usual for them to say prayers over every thing they eat, 
drink, receive, or give away, concluding the ceremony with blowing 
upon it, in the same way as a conjuror does on his balls. In these 
prayers they always turn the face to the east, as they turn the heads 
of the animals which they kill to the west. They refuse to taste 
of any thing killed by Mahomedans, whom they hold in great cons 
tempt. Boys marry at fourteen years of age, girls at ten, eleven 
and twelve; both are circumcised on the eighth day after their birth 5 
this operation is performed by women. The number of wives pos- 
sessed by each man varies from one to ten, according to their pro- 
perty, or as they are able to support them, as each woman must bé 
furnished with a separate place of residence. Most of the laborious 
occupations, both abroad and at home, devolve upon the women 3 
such as grinding the corn, bringing in wood and water, which is 
brought from a valley sbout a mile fromm the town, cultivating the 
ground, and picking herbs for the consumption of the day ‘hey 
carry their children on their backs, and wear tanned hides round their 
waists; their necks and arms are ornamented with beads, and white 
shells ; and the women of the higher class allow the nails on the left 
hand te grow toa great length, wearing cases of leather on their 
fingers, several inches long, to preserve them. The proportion of 
land capable of cultivation, as far as we had an opportunity of ob- 
serving, is scanty, consisting of a few spots on the sides of the hills, 
and the drier parts of the valleys. The present seems to be the 
season of spring in this country ; some of the inhabitants are now 
ploughing their fields with wooden ploughs. These are rudely 
shaped out of the root or branch of a tree, and sometimes the shares 
are formed of iron. After twice ploughing the land, the clods are 
broken with rude hooked instruments by the women, who at the same 
time pick out the weeds; the grain is then strewn upon the ground, 
and they seem to make choice of the worst samplesefor seed.”” — 

«© There are no schools for the education of youth, in any language, 
that I could find out, at Dixan: we meet with only a few persons 
who could read the church bible, which I apprehend is the sole book 
in their possession ; and those who have obtained even this degree of 
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knowledge are considered as priests ; at least in their own opinion, 
Of this wader, upon trial, not one in twemy could write the charac 
ters which they read; indecd we found but oné man in Dixau who 
attempted to wriie the native tongue.” 


One of the first questions suggested by the present visit to 
si naar’ wi ill naturally be, “ Does it confirm the accounts 
of Bruce 2?” We must reply that the admirers of that traveller 
will be considerably shaken in their faith by it, since it con- 
tains innumerable detections of his errors ; and whoever reads 
the censures of Lord Valentia and Mr. ‘Salt will find them 
much more severe than those which we felt it incumbent on 
us to pronounce, on the first appearance of Mr. B.’s work. 
Yet we have remarked with pleasure, that Mr. Salt’s journal 
affords many confirmations of important passages in Bruce. 
His visit to the Nile; his enjoying favour at court 3 his 
details of the history of Abyssinia; and, on some occasions, his 
drawings; are authenticated by the report of this second travel- 
Jer. When we consider this mixture of truth and error, and 
when we observe how often Bruce contradicts himself, we 
are confirmed in our former opinion that he wrote with no 
intention to deceive, but that his testimony must notwith- 
standing be received with great caution, as well on account of 
his habitual inattention, as of the personal vanity which led 
him to magnify all that had reference to himself. Nothing 
could equal the surprize of the Abyssinians on finding Mr. 
Salt acquainted with the transactions of former reigns, and 
possessed of accurate drawings of their capital withott having 
visited it. ‘They ascribed all this to magic; and at one place 
he was urged to look into his conjuring books, that he 
might turn the course of a stream from a valley to the 
brow of a hill. 

‘Female virtue and delicacy do not seem to be at quite so 
Jow an ebb by Mr. Salt’s report as by that of Mr. Bruce, and 
the warriors appear to have improved in the practice of horse- 
manship. ‘Their sleep is only partly taken in the night, it 
being a rule with them to go to rest for several hours after 
meals in the day-time. ‘The Ras was in the habit of sending 
messages to our traveliers at midnight, and of setting out from 
home at four in the morning. ‘The upper ranks appear to fare 
well, but symptoms of privation and scarcity are discermible 
among the lower classes, whose eyesight is often injured by 
the smoke of their huts. It is well known that they eat their 
animal food raw, and it seems that even an European palate 
may soon become accustomed to this extraordinary diet. 
Rude, however, as they are, they are more accessible to im- 
provement than other nations, whose confirmed institutions 
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@ppose the introduction of foreign usages, and among whom a 
despotic priesthood is jealous of any attempt to enlighten the 
people. | 

We shall now attend Mr Salt and his party when they ar- 
Tived at the ead of their journey inland, and were introduced 


to the Ras at Antalow: 
. 


OW. were pot allowed to dismount from our mules till we had 
got into che entrance of the ereat hall, at the farther end of which 
was seated tue Ras, on a couch with two large pillows upon it, covered 
with «ach satin) On each side of him, seated on the floor, which was 
ca: p> ted, were all his principal chiefs, and among others, our friend 
Baheornegash Yasous. On being ushered with much bust'e into his 

reseuce, according to the cus:com of the country, we bowed, and 
"then ki. sed the back of his hand, and he in retu n kissed ours; he 
then peisted to a vacant couch on his right, covered with a beautiful 
sk tn, on which we w-re immediately a He is remarkably small 
In person, and dclicaely tormed, quick i in his manner, notwithstands 
ing his age, which was said to be seventy-two, with a shrewd ex- 
pression in his countenance, and considerable dignity tu his deport: 
ment Though he did not move trom his couch, on which he partly 
reclined, yet Gur reception was con-idered to be particularly gracious, 
as, by kissing our hands, in return, he placed us on an equality with 
himself. We had pre~vusly been required to uncover our heads and 
prostrate ourselves before him; but this we moxt positively refused. 

** August 29.—-\t about ane in the morning we were invited to 
breakfast wich the Ras, and were received with the same distiaction 
as yesterday, being seated on a sofa, while his minister was placed 
close by on the carpet. We were very plentifully ted by the Ras 
himself with eggs, fowl in curry, and bails of a mix.d compofition 
of wild celery, curds, and ghee, after which we were offered 
brinde ; but oo our expressing a wish to have it dressed, the meat 
was afterwards brouzht grilled, and cut into small. pieces by one of 
the attendants, and nanded to our mouths by the Kas, much in the 
game way as boys in England feed young magpies It is scarcely 

ossible to describe the scene that was going on in the mean time in 
the hall, where the people were squabbting and almost fighting, with 
their drawn knives, tor the raw mea: that was haaded about. and the 
teff bread that lay ‘heaped up around the table; there were, however, 
some masters of the ceremony who carried long white sticks, with 
which they papel chastised those who were too hasty in seizing 
their portion,’ 

‘6 In the evening we went into the hall, and found the Ras at 
chess in the mids: of hts chiefs. The chess men, which are coarsely 
made of ivory, are very large and clumsy ; when pic have occasion 
to take any one of their adversary’s pieces, they strike it with great 
force and eagerness from its place. L observed that ther zame differs 
much from ours. Bishops jump over the heads of kuights, and are 
only allowed to move three squares. The pawns move only one step 
forward at starting, and get no rank by reachiag the end of the 


board ; they play with much noise, every person around, even the 
3 claves, 
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slaves, having a voice in the game, and seizing the pieces at pleasures 
to shew any advisable move. We observed, however, that they al- 
ways managed with great ingenuity to let the Ras win every game. 

‘“* A repast was afterwards served up, at which many ladies were 
present, among these one, who, we were informed, was one of hig 
brother’s wives, sat on the same couch with the. Ras; others were 
seated on the floor, aud all seemed to do iustice to the brinde and 
maize?— y 

“ Pearce (the seaman) went out into the market in the mornings 
and found it so crowded, that he could with difficulty ascertain the 
articles brought for barter; corn, butter, ghee, onions, skins, and 
cattle, seemed to be the staple commodities ; the small currency, 1% 
if it may be so called, consisted of wedges of rock salt, each 
weighing two or three pounds, and estimated at one thirtieth of a, 
dollar.’ : 

‘¢ September 5, —We passed this day in our apartment, the Ras, 
being assiduously engaged in deciding causes of considerable im- 
portance. He indeed gives up the greater part of every morning 
to hearing the complaints of his subjects, over whom he roles 
with most absolute sway, as their lives and property depend en-. 
tirely upon his nod. The parties who appear before him are very 
vociferous, and, when provoked by their opponents, often employ 
such violent pesticulations, that one would suppose, that at times, 
even the presence of the Ras would scarcely withhold them from pro- 
ceeding to blows.” — 

“© September 17.—The Ras preferred the amusement of hunting 
this morning, which he in reality enjoys much. He has about fifty 
dogs of an inferior cast, not unlike the English lurcher, and at least 
five hundred men. These are cisposed among the thickets of acacia, 
with which the small hills around are covered, in order to rouse the 
deer, hares, growse, partridges, and guinea fowl. As soon as one of 
these is put up. {for the birds fy only to a very short distance), it is. 
instantly pursued by the dogs and men who happen to be nearest. 
Upon this an universal shout and yell is set up, which so frightens 
the poor animal, that, together with the keenness of the dogs, it 
seldom happens that it escapes. We returned to Muccullah at ten, 
with six brace of partridges and growse. I had an opportunity 
on our way back of shewing the Ras how the English gentlemen, 
enjoy this kind of sport, and told him, that I myself could have 
killed more birds this morning than his fifty dogs and five hundred 
men. ‘They have not an idea how the bird is brought down when, 
on the wing. One of his chiefs asked me, with a very grave counte- 
mance, if it was done by a charm.” 

Our attention was most agreeably withdrawn from these: 

ictures of savage manners, to a Greek inscription discovered, 
in the ruins of Axum, and transcribed after much difficulty 
and trouble, by Mr. Salt. Dr. Vincent having lent his. aid to, 
explain this valuable relic, Mr. Salt has been enabled to 
present it to the public in a manner which renders it a. most 


smportant document of Abyssinian history. It refers to the 
exploits 
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exploits of Aeizana, King of the Axumites, in the early part 
of the fourth century. The Axumites have been often men- 
tioned in the history of that period, as a people of sufhcient 
consequence to receive embassies from Rome: but this in- 
scription is perhaps the most direct testimony which we pos- 
sess of the local position of their territory, and of the state of 
their manners. It establishes the tradition of the early power 
of the Abyssinian empire, and happily coincides with other 
documents to prove the introduction of Christianity at that 
eriod. This religion, providentially, still remains the esta- 

lished form of worship of Abyssinia. It is dishgured indeed 
by the savage manners of its followers, but it has been for- 
tunate enough to stand its ground against foreign superstitions 5 
Abyssinia having maintained its independence during those ages 
in which so many surrounding countries were over-run by the 
Arabs. 

At Axum are the ruins of a great number of obelisks, some 
of which have been sculptured, while others have not. The 
beautiful one which remains erect has been.very incorrectly 
delineated by Bruce : but Mr, Salt, who was attracted to it by 
its grandeur, has given. an elegant es of it. Though 
nearly eighty feet high, it is formed out of a single block of 
granite, curiously carved, and in excellent proportion, Mr. 
Salt does not profess to form an opinion of its antiquity. We 
would gladly enlarge on the historical disquisitions which he 
has very judiciously introduced, but our limits oblige us to 
confine ourselves to the zepresentation of existing manners. 
Of the extreme coarseness of these, we may form an idea by. 
Mr. Salt’s account of a public feast which was given by the 
Ras after a review : 

«« We adjourned to the great hall, where every thing was prepared 
for a grand feast. A long table was placed in the middle of the 
hall, at the upper end of which, in a recess, the floor of which was 
oahed about half a foot above the level of the room, was a couch, | 
with two large pillows covered with striped satin, and behind this 
stood a lower couch covered with a handsome skin. ‘The Ras led 
the way, leaning on two of his principal chiefs, and took his seat on 
the higher couch, inviting us at the same time to occupy the couch 
behind. The chiefs in the mean time ranged themselves on their 
haunches (for there were no benches) on each side of the table, and 
behind the Ras, crowding in two or three ranks towards the upper 
end of the room. ‘The sides of the table were covered to the height 
of a foot by piles of teft bread in the form of round thin neers 
about two feet and a half in diameter, and down the middle of the 
table was ranged a single row of dishes, consisting of hot curry made 
of foul, mutton, ghee, and curds. A quantity of fine wheaten 
bread in large rolls, was prepared for the use of the Ras; these he 
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broke, and first distributed to us, and afterwards to some of the 
chiefs by whom he was surrounded. This ceremony served as a signal 
to begin the feast ; upon which several female slaves, placed at different 

arts of the table (having previously washed their hands in t e pre: 
sence of the Ras), dipped the teft bread into the curries and other 
cishes, and distributed it among the guests. A man, whose particular 
business it was, performed the same office for the Ras, who immedi- 
ately handed a portion to us, and then to some of the chiefs, who, 
on receiving it, got up and bowed: balls also of curds, greens, 
and teft bread mixed together, were handed about. 

‘* During this time the cattle were killing on the outside of the 
hall. This is done by laying the beast down on the ground, and with 
a jambea knife nearly separating the head from the body, pronouncing 
at the same time, ** Bis m? Allah Guebra Menfus Kedus,”’ a style of 
Invocation that seems to be borrowed from the followers of Moham- 
med. Tlie skin is then stripped with all possible. expedition from 
one side of the animal, and the entrails, lights, liver, and tripes, are 


‘taken out, which latter the attendants voraciously devour as their 


perquisite, sometimes even without paying much regard to the trouble 
of cleaning them. The flesh of the animal, of which the rump and 
heart are considered as prime delicacies, is cut inta large pieces, and, 
while the fibres are yet quivering, is brought in to the guests, who, 
by this time, have consumed aémuch as they please of the curries 


and other dishes. ; am 
«¢ The brinde, as this raw flesh ts called, was in irregular pieces, 


but commonly adhering to a bone, by which the attendants carried it 
it was then handed round to the chiefs, who, with their crooked 
knives, cut off a large steak, which they afterwards dissected very 
dexterously into strips, about halfan inch in diameter, holding it at 
the same time between the two fore fingers of the left hand. 

s¢ Having thus prepared their meat, they took it up with the left 
hand and put it into their mouths ; such at least was the usual prac- 
tice with the Ras and all the chiefs whom we had an opportunity of 
observing, on this and many other occasions. I mention these seem- 
ingly trifling particulars, to shew that Bruce is mistaken when he 
asserts, that **no man in Abyssinia, of any fashion whatever, feeds 
himself, or touches his own meat ;’’ indeed so far from this delicacy 
being observed, it is extremely common for the highest chiefs to 
help their neighbours round, and not unfrequently even their women, 
as we afterwards particularly observed at the table of Gusmati Ischias, 
who was one of the first fashion at Gondar when Bruce was there. If 
the picce happened not to please the person who cut it off, he handed 
it to a dependant behind him, from whom it sometimes passed to-a 
seventh hand if not approved. 

«© While the brinde was serving up, of which the quantity con- 
sumed is scarcely credible, the maize was distributed about very 
plentifully in brulhes, or Venetian glasses, horns being used only for 
booza. ‘The first party being satisfied, retired from table, and was 


succeeded by another: of inferior rank, by which the remains of the 
brinde were consumed. After these came a third, a fourth, and 
even a fifth party, who were obliged to content themselves with the 
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coarse teft bread, and a single horn of booza, and were driven away 
by the master of the ceremonies before they had taken their fill, 
Near the conclusion of the feast, the Ras sent off trom the table large 
quantities of teft bread, for the followers of those chiefs most in 
favour. The whole ended with a violent scram: le for the last cakes, 
during which it seemed to be a point of etiquette to make as much 
uproar and confusion as possible. During the feast, there were a few 
boys permitted to remain, by favour, under the table, to pick up 
what fell from the guests; but if any one be discovered there who 
has not permission, he is beaten severely by blows given with the 
elbow. There were also one or two men with small crosses in their 
hands, which they held out, intimating thereby that they were at 


that time obliged to fast.”’ 
We shall conclude our extracts from this interesting portion 
of the work with the following remarks : 


“A good deal of attention is paid to ceremony at Antalow. Most 
of those who come into the presence of the Ras uncover themselves to 
the waist ; others expose only the breast, and afterwards replace their 


garments. Mussulmauns are permitted to appear before him with 


their heads covered. as also the priests, and some few of the Christian 
chiefs All mechanics, or people employed in business, such as cook- 
ing, &c. wear acloth about their heads. No one in public addresses 
the Ras without rising from the ground, and uncovering to the waist; 
but. after the first address, they are often permitted (o speak sitting. 
This does not hold good, however, in their private parties, where 
they are all huddled together on the ground in a most happy equality, 
Equals salute each other by kissing whenever they meet, avd repeat 
their compliments over and over again like their neighbours the 
Arabs. | With all their freedom, they are scrupulous observers of 
the laws of good breeding established among themselves, and ate pare 
ticularly attentive to their friends, especially at meals, where they 
make it a point to feed each other. ‘The Ras wears a small piece of 
the finest cloth upan his head, and has always six or seven slaves in 
attendance, one of whom brufhes the flies away with a choury made 
of cow’s tail; the business of another.is to replace his garment, when 
it falls down from off his shoulders, unless the minister should be 
present, to whom this office then devolves. All ranks appeared to 
stand in great awe of his authority.”’— 

‘© T took every occasion to make enquiries of such persons as were 
likely to give me any intelligence respecting the Nile. T’neir accounts 
generally agreed with each other, but it appeared to me thgt they 
spoke from what they had heard, and not from personal knowlege. 
Jts situation near the village of Geesh, the marshiness of the plain, 
the elevation of the spot whence it flows above the surrounding 
country, its circuit from Gojam, its course beitg distinguishable 
through the lake Dembea, were points familiar to them all; but 
they differed considerably as to the number of fountains from which 
it springs, some speaking of three, others of four, and one person of 
five; but this they said, depended on the seasons; for if much rain 
fell, tae accumulation of water would force open fresh passages.” — 
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‘© The charming Ozoro Esther is dead, but a daughter of her’s 
is living at Gondar. ‘Tecla Mariam, her companion, “the beautiful 
daughter of the secretary of that name, Ayto Aylo, Ayto Confu, 
and most of the other friends of Mr. Bruce, are also no more; but 
the families of the two last are living at the capital in considerable 

splendour.” 


After the termination of Mr. Salt’s narrative, Lord Valentia 
presents us with several flattering calculations of the advantages 
which we might reap from a commercial intercourse with 
Abyssinia. His statement has been submitted, it seems, to 
our India directors, byt has been dismissed by them with the 
summary declaration that it is « chimerical, and not founded 
on a real knowlege of trade.” However, a private house of 
trade, having thought more favourably of it, has received from 
the Board of Controul permission to send a cargo to Abyssinia, 
and to import another in return. By this opportunity, our 
government has sent presents to Ras Welleta Selassé ; and of 
these Mr. Salt has, with great propriety, been appointed the 
bearer. The most acceptable of them to the old warrior will 
probably be two pieces of curricle artillery, with harness com- 
plete ; which, in Lord Valentia’s opinion, will enable him to. 
drive his enemies before him from one end of the kingdom to, 
the other. In regard to the commercial benefits so confident- 
ally anticipated by his Lordship, we are not disposed to 
pronounce any decision between him and our East India 
Company: but there can be little doubt of the propriety of 
opening the Abyssinian trade to private merchants, by whom 
the question of profit will be speedily decided. 

From the coast of Abyssinia, Lord V. proceeded up the 
Red Sea to Jidda and Suez. From Suez he travelled to 
Cairo, and thence to Rosetta, Damietta, and Alexandria. He 
found the inhabitants of Egypt extremely discontented with 
the cruelty and rapacity of the Beys, and calling loudly for an 
European nation, whether French or English, to return and 
effect their deliverance.x—After the accounts, with which our 
yeaders have been supplied, of an Abyssinian repast, it may 
afford them some gratification to learn how the neighbouring 
Arabs live on the opposite coast, at Jidda. Lord V. and his 
friends dined with an eminent merchant of that city : 


© We had bread placed before us all; knives and forks only for 
our party. The arst dish was a soup made of milk, meat, and some 
kind of acid, which was excellent. They took it out ‘with small 
horn spoons, and handed it immediately to their mouths ; we had 
ours in small basons. Next came very rich forced meat-balls ; ; then 
water melons in slices; then meat again stewed ; then pastry, and 


so alternately sweets and meat to the number of fifteen or sixteen, 
dishes. 
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dishes. Only one dish was put on the table at atime, which was so 
rapidly removed that we were not half an hour at table. We finished 
with pomegranates, bananas, and sherbet with raisins in it; afters 
which each person turned round and washed his hands over a bason, 
into which water was poured by a slave who held a white napkin. 
The dishes were so excellent that I never made a better dinner. We 
had coffee and rose water when we took our leave. JI learned from 
him that the Arab’s first meal is soon after day break, and consists of 
milk, rice, fruit, sweetmeats, bread, and coffee. We partook of 
the second ; and the third, consisting also of meat and pastry, is 
after sun set.” 


The interval passed on the coast of Egypt, in waiting for a 
conveyance home, was employed by Lord Valentia in active 
research, Mr. Salt made a geometrical survey of Alexandria 
and the environs, which is engraved and added to Vol. IIL; 
and, united with his Lordship’s explanatory observations, it 
enables the reader to form a very clear idea of the site and 
extent of antient Alexandria, On the way from Alexandria to 
Damietta, Lord V. sailed over Lake Menzaleh, and adopted 
an opinion that the belief, so long entertained, of the soil of the 
Delta being alluvial is erroneous. We give’ his reasons in his 
own words : | 


« After having passed through the Delta; after having examined 
its whole line of sea coast, and viewed both the great mouths of the 
Nile, { confess that I cannot discover a single argument in favour of 
the idea, that this fertile district has been formed by the mud of the 
river. For if, in ancient times, this had actually been the case, how 
happens it that, in these days, the same cause does not produce 
the same effect? Yet it is evident that the volume of water brought 
down is as great as ever, by its covering the whole plain of Egypt $ 
and many of the ancient canals being closed, the quantity discharged 
into the sea at Rosetta and Damietta is still greater than formerly. 
Instead, however, of the land continuing to extend to the northward, 
and a mound of black loam being deposited at the mouths of the 
river, the bar, which at all times renders the entrance shallow, and 
which after a gale from the north becomes so considerable as to be 
impassable till the stream has formed a new passage, consists of an 
arid sand alone, uncovered by any more fertile deposition. 

« It cannot be argued that, in early times the sea-shore may have 
been sand though higher up, and that it has been covered by the mud 
of the Nile; for throughout the Delta the same rich soil is disco- 
verable in the deepest pits, without any strata of sand between, while. 
the whole sea-coast is now, like other flat coasts, unoccupied by rocks, 
a sand so mixed with marine salt, as scarcely to produce any vegeta- 
tion,’ 

After having visited Malta and Gibraltar, the noble traveller 
arrived at Spithead in October 1806, having been absent from 


England four years and four months, 
J - Tha 
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That we have not without cause accused Lord Valentia of 
dwelling too long, and too emphatically, on the marks of at- 
tention which were shewn to himself, will appear from in- 
specting almost any part of the book. The salutes fired at his 
arriva} and departure are most punctually enumerated, begin- 
ning from St. Helena. On reaching Bengal, the letter which 
he receives from Marquis ee is €a very handsome one,’ 
and his Excellency gives him the ¢ precedency of every body in 
India, except the immediate members of the executive govern- 
ment.’ On paying a visit to an Asiatic prince, the traveller 
generally receives a complete dress of honour. Marquis 
Cornwallis had’ acceded to the usual custom of allowing the 
dress to be put on his person : but Marquis Wellesley would 
not permit it to be put on, and received it in trays. Lord 
Valentia must in course act the great man, as well as Marquis 
Wellesiey.— On being introduced to the Nawaub Vizier at 
Lucknow, ‘he embraced me,’ says his Lordelp ¢ us his equal, 
and at that moment a salute of seventeen guns was fired.” At 
Ceylon, ‘1 was honoured with an awning of white cloth, and 
a chair covered with the same ; a mark of distinction reserved 
for his Excellency, the Governor, and the King of Candy.’ 
At Madras, his Lordship observes, ‘I was gees that I hed 
heard nothing from the Nawaub of the Carnatic, and asked 
Lord William Bentinck if he had notified my arrival to his 
Highness. He replied that he had. I mentioned the atten- 
tion I had received at other courts, and observed to him, that 
not even an inquiry, as 1s customary, had been made after my 
health.’ The desired visit, however, took place with great 
pomp, and is described in a way that shews the insignificance 
of such pageantry. ‘The Nawaub’s conversation consisted of a 
formal string of questions separately put, viz. How the 
King did ? how the Prince of Wales did ? how the Queen 
did? and how all the rest of the Royal Family did: ?” The 
visit to the Paishwa at Poonah affords a similar example of 
frivolity, and of that weakness in his Lordship which permits 
him to dwell on such subjects. ¢ The fortunate hour,’ we are 
told ¢ was four o’clock. A salute announced my departure.— 
The Dewan sat next his Highness on the left, but rather 
behind ; I was close to him 3 next to me was the Colonel, 
and then the other European gentleman. We had no chairs or 
cushions, and were not permitted to put out our feet, as 
‘shewing the sole of the foot is considered disrespectful. His 
Highness had no slippers on. The etiquette of the court is silence s 
and when any thing i is said, it is in a low whisper.’ ‘The visit 
to the Pacha of Cairo 1s thus described.—* He presented me a 
sabre with his own hand, requesting I would keep it for his 
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sake. Shortly afterwards, I was presented with a rich pelisse 
ef sable, worth here about two thousand piastres. J ime 
mediately put my right arm into it, and again sat down. On 
my taking leave, he rose up and spoke to me —a most pointed 
compliment, and contrary to his religion, as well as his dignity. 
On quitting the reom, I put my left hand into the pelisse and rode 
home in it.’ 

The practice of recording insignificant things becomes so 
habitual to Lord Valentia, that he falls into it even on occa- 
sions in which his personal consequence is not interested. 
When he was introduced to the Rajah of Mysore, he says, 
‘Fis Highness was dressed in gold tissue, with some handsome 
pearls round his neck. On entering, I made my salaams, which 
he returned, and held out his hand whfch I did not perceive.’ 
At Suakin, in the Red Sea, he says, ‘the young Dola requested 
a letter from me to shew at Mocha, which he frequently 
visits in the way of trade. He again drank tea, and praised it.’ 

Amid all this ostentation and parade, it is evident that to 
travel in pomp is productive of great inconvenience in India as 
well as elsewhere. Of this we are presented with a variety of 
examples, which may not be unacceptable to that numerous 
class of persons, who, like Reviewers, are in the habit of taking 


journies without a splendid equipage. 


¢ At Furruckabad,’ his Lordship confesses, ¢ had it not been 
for the honour of the thing, I should most thankfully have 
dispensed with my cavalry suwarry ; for the dust was so 
thick, that we were nearly suffocated.’ Again, at Manaar, 
¢T had not only the usual misfortune of tom-toms and other 
horribly dissonant nausic, but also the compliment of white 
cloth, spread the whole way before me. As there were only 
five or six picees, I was obliged to proceed very leisurely, to 
give the men time to take them up behind me, and re-place 
them in front.’ 

Some anecdotes occur in this work, but they are thinly 
sown. At Lucknow, the Hindoo messenger announced hig 
Lordship’s arrival thus, ¢ Lord Wellesley’s sister’s son and the 
grandson of Adrs. Company ts arrived.’ ‘The natives think that 


‘the Company is az ofd woman, and that the Governors-General 


are her sons. In the library of the Rajah of ‘Tanjore, Lord V. 
‘was not a little pleased at finding his grandfather, Lord 
Lyttleton’s history of Henry U..—Some of his Lordship’s ine 
cidental remarks discover a turn for observation, and have a 
claim to notice. Such, tor example, are the following : 

¢ The choultries erected by pious natives to give shade, aud often 
subsistence to travellers, are frequent, but falling into decay. Their 


greatest enemy is the Banian tree ; the seed is carried by birds to the 
top, 
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top, and in the rainy season it finds nourishment between the large 
stones, where. it gradually takes root, separating them, as it increases 
in thickness, till at length the building becomes a heap of ruins.’ 

‘The hills render Vellore extremely sultry. The hesmmanecd wag 
86° in the shade ; yet on returning from my walk, I found the British 
Milicers playing at cricket in the great square. No wonder if the 
liver is so fis -quently affected ” 

‘We began ‘in the road to a, to approach the hills, 
which we had | iong seen, aud to enter on a country always undulated, 
and frequently rising into lofty eminences. ‘ihe scenery improved 
considerably as we advanced. ‘he smaller hills before us, and in 
the foreground, were covered with large timber trees: the mountains 
had their tops bare, but the lower part was shaded by timber-trees 
and jungle ; occasionally very large spaces were left open, whicli 
must, later in the spring, be covered with a brilliant verdure. To 
the northward was a range of lofty blue mountains. rising one above , 
the other till they were lost in the haze. To the south was a more 
cultivated country. with detached smaller hills, on one of which the 
winding wa'ls of a hill-fort were visible. 

¢ We rested here tora Lttle time to refresh our bearers who weré 
exhausted with the heat, and to give Mr. Salt an opportunity to 
take a sketch of the scenery, which was finer than any thing I had 

t beheld in India. Herefordshire, with the distant view of the 


€ 
Welsh mountains, may be honoured by being tn some degree com- | 
pared to it.’ 
His Lordship is fond of botany, and has interspersed his 
‘work with a variety of observations in that department of 
science. We wish that we could add that he had excluded 
from it much needless panegyric on his friend Lord Wellesley; 
and much common-place invective against Bonaparte. The 
engravings, including the charts, are sixty-nine in number, and | 
‘ form a great addition to the attractions of the book, as well 
} on account of the beauty of the execution as of the interest of 





several of the subjects. ‘The ¢ Brinde feast,’ and ¢ Abyssinians 
resting on a march,’ are scenes which are calculated to excite 
eneral attention, and will not fail to have many admirers. 

| The charts appear to be very carefully executed. In the out- 
ward voyage, Lord V. had occasion to remark several errors in 
the charts of Messrs. Laurie and Whittle, and animadverted on 
them with severity. His censures produced a letter from 
these gentlemen to his Lordship, complaining of his rigour, 
and mentioning that the errors in question existed in their old 

‘charts only, and had been corrected in their recent publications. 

N otwithstanding some high-sounding compliments to his Lord- 

ship, with which these gentlemen prefaced their epistle, he has 
j not condescended to notice it, and the writers have now laid 
it before the public in their own vindication. We transcribe 


the beginning of this singular production : 
66 My 
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© My Lord, Fleet-street, 26th June 1809. 
© The excellent work from your Lordship’s pen, which has 
added so largely to the most valuable species of geographic informa- 
tion, has been hailed with a general gratulation, in which, with our 
countrymen, we cordially join. We are happy, with them, to see one 
other grand and stable monument stand forth, pre-eminently forward, 
moulded by British genius, to the honour of British literature, —Yet, 
my Lord, while turning over your pages with mingled emotions of 
pleasure and delight, our attention has been suddenly and painfully 
arrested by a passage or two relative to ourselves,” &c. 


In regard to the style of Lord Valentia’s work, it affords 
net much room for either censure or praise. He has generally 
followed the plain form of a journal, and is in consequence 
perspicuous and unaffected, without rising into any tone of 
elevation. It would be easy to point out particular innaccu- 
racies of expression, such as * Jidda owes its celebrity from 
deing the nearest seaport to Mecca,’ and at p. 311. Vol. III. we 
find-an expression which is neither grammatical_nor polite: ¢ all 
the party, except I and Capt. Rudland:’—but the error to which f 
we are most desirous of directing his Lordship’s attention is the 
wrong position of the relative, an error which is always un- ' 
pleasant and sometimes productive of ambiguity. The table w | 
of contents is drawn up with a precision which we would re- } 
commend to the imitation of all voluminous writers: but an 
alphabetical index should have been added. 

The great defect of Lord Valentia, as of many other tra+ 
wellers, is a want of that comprehensive knowlege which 
teaches us to form general conclusions from the particular 
objects that are offered to our observation. He makes no 
a veficctions on the state of civilization among the different na- 
tions which he visited ; nor any inquiries in regard to that 
much disputed point, the pretensions of the Hindoos to an 
elevated rank in literature and the arts; and when, on a pars : 
ticular occasion, he enters into a discussion of a course‘of edu- ie 
cation, he discovers no acquaintance with those general prin- iE 
ciples, the consideration of which should precede (as they ! 
should regulate) the formation of every institution of thé kind; 
It is true that the acquisition of such knowlege is no easy 
attainment, but that it requires an extent of reading and a 
habit of meditation which we must not expect to find in 
fashionable circles. Even among the learned, it belongs only to 
a select number. It is the province of the scholar who has 
directed his studies to objects of practical utility ;—of the phi- 
losopher, who unites the habit of contemplation to a familiarity y 
with active life. Without, therefore, expressing any Surprize j 
that Lord Valentia should be deficient in this quality, we shall 
merely observe that, had he possessed it, his-narrative would 


have’ 
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have been very different ; and that, instead of falling into an 
endless enumeration of trifling particulars, he would have 
shewn us more of the operations of his own mind, and have 
selected only such ¢ircumstances as would have served to 
iMustrate his general observations. Should he resume: his 
travelling Jabours, (which, indeed, we have heard he has 
already done,) we hope that he will take a hint on the score of 
brevity ; for we verily declare that, rather than attend him 
through a second routine of India ceremonials, we would agree 
to make over to him the whole of the hincunbo, the pawn, and 
the attar, which our friends .in the East may, in all time to 


come, be kind enough to send us. Lo 


—_ Ss 





Art Il. Anecdotes of Painters who have resided or teen born in 
England; with critical Remarks on their Productions. By Ed- 
ward Edwards, deceased, late teacher of Perspective, and Associate 
in the Royal Academy ; intended as a Continuation to the Anec- 
dotes of Painting by the late Horace Earl of Orford. gto. 
pp. 380. al. 1l. Boards. Leigh and Sotheby, &c. 


i or polite arts not only confer lustre on a country in which 
they flourish, but, though they may not add to its physical 
strength, they diffuse general comfort, and enlarge the sphere 
of elegant enjoyment. Society, however, must have reached a 
certain degree of stability and refinement, before they can find 
that pabulum which is requisite for their vegetation. Among 
savages and wandering tribes, invention is in its rudest state, 
and art is confined to the production of the coarsest necessaries. 
Man must arrive at a state in which the mind expands beyond 
the immediate calls of the mere animal, security is established 
by law, luxury and superfluous wealth abound to a certain 
degree, and genius and emulative talents are encouraged, be- 
fore the Arts can truly germinate, and display that beautiful 
growth which has been the astonishment and delight of all 
polished nations. The Belles Lettres have been their amiable 
associates, and their efforts have been directed to embody poetry, 
and to perfect our conceptions of ideal beauty. The patrons 
of the Arts have thrown a splendor around their names, while 
the artists whom they have encouraged have promoted the taste 

and refinement of the age in which they were patronized. 
Whatever renown Great Britain has acquired in other respects, 
in the history of the Arts she has not hitherto been very illustri- 
ous. Even now, men of genius complain of a wantof Moecenases3 
and picture-dealers rather than noblemen are the support of the 
English school. It was not till the time of George the Second 
that the Ars of Painting appeared with lustre. During the 
reign 
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reign of his present Majesty, it has risen to some degree of 
eminence, and the energy which has appeared in every des 
partment has given an impulse to literature and the liberal arts. 
The circumstances which led to the establishment of the Royal 
Academy reflect no honour on our patrician order, nor even 
on the wealthy individuals of the country *: it is a fact that 
the artists themselves contributed in a principal degree to the 
advancement and cultivation of their profession; and the mul- 
titude of portraits which crowd the annual exhibitions + proves 
that their support has arisen rather from individual varity, than 
from a general desire to encourage painters in the noblest exer- 
tions of their skill. If our wealth has found its way into 
their school, it has been through narrow channels; and the 
artist has sighed over his palette on recollecting that his fame 
must be posthumous, and that his executors rather than he him- 
self will enjoy the fruits of his labours. Yet, with all our rage 
for the pictures of deceased masters, our men of genius in the 
pictorial department are not discouraged ; and the list of British 
artists, which the volume before us displays, contains some 
names which will be transmitted to posterity with the most 
lasting reputation. 7 

To these Anecdotes of Painters, which form a very desirable 
supplement to the Anecdotes of Painting by Mr. Horace Wal- 
pole, are prefixed a short account of the life of Mr. Edwards, a 
preface, and an introduction. By the first we learn that Edward 





* The institution of the Royal Academy does not appear to have 
been productive in late years of much advantage to the art of Paint- 
ing. It.is a general opinion that Somerset tiouse never displayed a 
worse exhibition to the public than that which is just closed; and 
from the want of talents in the pictorial Gepartmert, it has even been 
argued that the Royal Academy is rather adverse than propitious to 
the arts. We cannot, however, wholly accede to this inference. If 
painting does not advance, if genius in this line only towers to a cere 
tain altitude, and then soars no higher, we shall perhaps find a cause 
of this melancholy effect in the love of money, and the relish for 
fashionable expensive enjoyments, which soon poison the artist’s mind 
after his initiation in the metropolis. The glory of his art then ceases’ 
to be a paramount consideration. If he can paint portraits in a sufficient 
style of excellence to acquire money, he is satished ; and he loses that: 
poetic enthusiasm by which the great masters were animated, and » 
without which the sublimity and the magic of the art can never be 
attained. We recommend this hint to the attention of young. astists. 
If they yield to the luxury of the age, they may paint portraits which 
l will live as Jong as the originals, but they will never paint for im-: 
\| mortality. wa | ’ : 

+ Artists have wittily styled these Portraits pot-doilers; since by’ 








these they keep the pot boiling, and without these they could not live. 
Rav. Juny, 1810. R Edwards, 
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Edwards, the son of a chair-maker and carver, a native of Shrews- 
bury, but who had settled in London, was born March 7, 1738, 
in Castle-street, Leicester-fields ; and that, after a slender edu- 
cation, he worked with his father in the shop of an upholder, 
where, in his 18th year, he manifested an inclination to draw- 
ing, and drew patterns for furniture. This discovery of genius 
induced his father to send him to a drawing-school; and in 1759, 
when he was 21 years of age, he was deemed qualified to be 
admitted a student at the Duke of Richmond’s gallery, which 
contained excellent casts of many of the finest antique statues, 
and was then the only school of the arts. On the death of his 
father in 1761, he supported himself, his mother, a brother, 
and a sister, by teaching young men to draw; and ir the follow- 
ing year he was admitted a member of the Academy in Peter’s-. 
court, St. Martin’s-lane. In 1763 he was employed by Mr. 
Boydell to copy celebrated pictures of old masters in drawings, 
from which engravers were to work. In 1764 he obtained a 
premium from the Society for Arts, &c. for the best historical 
picture in chiar’ oscuro, and was admitted a member of the In-- 
corporated Society of Artists. In 1770 he was employed by the 
Society of Antiquaries to make a drawing from an old picture 
in the Castle of Windsor, representing the interview between 
Henry VIIE. and Francis J.,at Calais, which occupied him for 
six months, and for which he received only 110 guineas. In 


the following year, he exhibited with the Royal Academy, of 


which in 1773; he was-elected an Associate; and having ob- 
tained the patronage of Mr. Robert Udney, he was assisted by 
that gentleman with those pecuniary means which enabled 
Mr. Edwards to gratify his desire of seeking improvement 
abroad. In 1775, therefore, he left London on a tour to 
France and Italy. He visited Lyons, Turin, and the principak. 
cities of Italy: but his chief residence was at Rome; and in 
September 1776, he returned to England. On his re-esta- 
blishment in the British capital, he followed his profession 
with assiduity: but his productions did not excite much ap- 
probation ; and it is candidly admitted by his biographer that 
¢ few instances have occurred in which an artist, with so much 
general capacity and vigour of mind, has not been enabled to 
make greater proficiency.’ This acknawlegement renders it 
unnecessary to specify Mr. Edwards’s subsequent undertakings. 
He was appointed ‘Teacher of Perspective in the Royal Aca- 
demy in 1788, and was subsequently employed by various 
gentlemen. So far, however, from growing rich, his income 
appears to have diminished; and on December 19, 1806, he 
expired almost suddenly , in consequence of an excess of water 
in the pericardium. His character is thus given by his. bio- 


grapher : ‘ Hie 
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fe His conduct had been -virtuous and irreproachable, and had left 
him nothing to reflect upon that could embitter the hours of his de- 
clining life. His religious sentiments were, pure, and his morality 
was perfect. He had failed in nothing but in his endeavour to ac- 
quire greater power in the art to which he had devoted himself, and 
in this all’ that depended upon himself had been done. His amuse 
ments were innoceut and entertaining. He sometimes, in a’ pleasant 
vein, wrote verses to his friends; but his hours of leisure were for 
the most part occupied in practising on the violin, and he made such 
progress as to be able to join in a quartetto with skilful performers. He 
was latterly chiefly employed in superintending the printing of this 
work, for which he had been collecting materials during the greater 
part of his life: much of it was printed before his death, and the 
copy fer the remainder was completed. The reader will judge from 
what has been stated, how well he was qualified for such an under- 
taking. He was indefatigable in acquiring information, was &ccu- 
rate in the greatest degree, had associated with most of the principal 
artists of his time, and had been in the profession near fifty years.’ 


Thus much for Mr. Edwards, the author of this volume ; 
we proceed now to the work itself. 

In the Preface, Mr. E. apprizes the reader that, though Mr. 
Walpole did not publish his last volume of his Anecdotes of 
Painting till the year 1780, it was written ten years before ; 
“ consequently, (says he,) there was a lapse of favezty years be- 
tween the accession of his present Majesty to the throne, and 
the period when that honourable biographer terminated his 
work.’ This passage appears to us to be incorrectly expressed. 
His Majesty came to the throne in 1760; and if Mr. Walpole’s 
narrative terminated ten years before 1780, how could twenty 
years have elapsed between the Accession and the period at 
which Mr. W.’s pictorial biography terminates? The author 
explains ‘himself in a subsequent page, by informing us that 
the Anecdotes were in fact closed in the year 1760 3 so that he 


must mean to say that twenty years elapsed between the termi-' 


nation of Mr. Walpole’s biography and its publication. Mr. Ed- 
wards then proceeds to remark ¢ that, from that period to the 
present, no regular systematic memorials of the arts or artists 
have appeared, though some notices have been occasionally in- 
serted in the obituary lists of the different magazines. This 
circumstance is the more extraordinary, as in that space of 
time the arts have made more rapid advances towards perfec- 
tion in Great Britain, than ever was known in any other 
country during so short a space of time.’ 

Having adverted to the manner in which Mr. Horace Wal- 
pole obtained possession of Mr. George Vertue’s papers, Mr. 
Edwards takes occasion to express his sentiments of the author 
of the Anecdotes of Painting in terms not very flattering: but 
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it must be recollected that the intercourse, which formerly sub- 
sisted for a short time between the gentleman and the artist, 
terminated in a way which excited the indignation of the latter. 
Mr. Edwards observes that ‘ Mr. W. was by no means adapted 
in his own person to have acquired original information, owin 
to a certain degree of fastidicusness in his manners, united with 
something of the consequence of rank, which disqualified him from 
making those familiar inquiries that would have been necessary 
for the attainment of the requisite knowledge.’ 

Mr. Horace Walpole was undoubtedly a pleasant and instruc- 
tive writer: but he unfortunately never obtained the esteem of 
the men of learning and talents who endeavoured to court his 
society. It has been said of him, as Johnson said of Lord 
Chesterfield, that he was ‘a wit among lords and a lord among 
wits ;” that when he was in company with persons of high rank, 
he assumed consequence from his literary attainments : but that, 
when he was surrounded by greater scholars than himself, he 
undervalued literature, and stood on his patrician dignity. The 
impression of this report has not been favourable to the noble. 
author’s fame ; and unfortunately a few strong facts of this kind 
will ever be remembered against him: yet the genius displayed 
in his works will always insure him celebrity. 

In offering the present volume as a continuation of the Anec- 
dotes of Painting, Mr. Edwards ‘ begs to observe, that the in- 
formation he has attempted to communicate is collected from 
the most unquestionable authorities, and in very many instances 
is acquired through the personal acquaintance and friendship he 
has enjoyed with several of the principal persons, whose abi- 
lities as artists, and whose characters as men, he has endea- 
voured to appreciate, in a manner, he trusts, which is equally 
free from partial praise or malevolent censure.’—It is added, by 


way of preliminary information, that 


¢ In the arrangement of the following anecdotes, the chronological 
order is preserved agreeably to the dates of the deaths of the artists 
whose names are introduced, except in two or three instances, in 
which the parties retired from their profession so long before the close 
of their lives, that they certainly may be placed as they now stand 
with great propriety. 

¢ It is also necessary to observe, that in this volume, which is in- 
tended as the first, the Author has confined himself to the list of 
Painters only ; leaving the other artists, such as Architects, Sculptors, 
&c. to be included in a second volume. 

‘© It is needless to describe all the divisions of the work. It will 
be sufficient to remark, that by their introduction, the author has ene 
deavoured to render his volume as useful as he could to those classes 
of readers for whom it is chiefly intended; namely, the artist, the 


gonnoisseur, and the gentleman, 
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_ © This preface, however, cannot be closed. without offering some 
apology for what may be thought a deficiency in the work ; namely, 
the want of portraits of the artists whose memoirs are given; espes 
cially as Mr. Walpole has bestowed a considerable number through: 
out his Anecdotes. But such decorations would have subjected the 
author to an expence beyond his finances, and would also have ren- 
dered the volume too costly for the generality of those to whom the 
work might be useful.’ 


The Introduction embraces an account of the encouragement 
and assistance which the Arts received, by the establishment of 
the several institutions which were formed before the accession 
of his present Majesty to the throne. It was not till after the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in the preceding reign, that a genuine 
spirit of exertion in favour of British Art manifested itself in 
this island. Of the Dilettanti Society, Mr. E. takes some no- 
tice, and pays it merited compliments: but, not being sufh- 
ciently informed of its history, he passes over it with brevity. 
The origin of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Ma- 
nufactures, and Commerce, is fully detailed; and the assist- 
ance which it has rendered to the Arts is a subject of Mr. E.’s 
eulogy. Two noblemen and eight gentlemen, who met at 
Rawthmell’s Coffee-house, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
March 22, 1754, laid the foundation of this Society; and its 
exertions to stimulate rising talents were aided by the liberality 


of the Duke of Richmond, 


¢ Who, soon after his return from his travels, opened an admirable 
school for the study of painting and sculpture, at his own house, in 
Privy Garden, Whitehall. It consisted of a gallery or great room, 
fitted up with every conveniency requisite for the accommodation of 
students, and furnished with a number of gesses, or castg in plaster of 
Paris, moulded from the most select antique and modern figures at 
that time at Rome and Florence. ‘To this elegant school, the young 
artists were invited by a public advertisement.’— | 

‘ That this gallery was of the highest advantage to those who at« 
tended it, will easily be conceived, when it is known, that it was the 
first school opened in this country, where the beauties of the antique 
could be studied. Yet, in spite of all the advantages to be derived 
from it, in a few years it became almost unknown, (and the founda- 
tion of the Royal Academy rendered it useless) although the Chartered 
Society of Artists, being unwilling to receive favours from the Aca- 
demicians, solicited and obtained his Grace’s permission to conduct 
the school for the advantage of their own pupils: but their attention 
was of short duration, and the place is now sunk almost into total 
oblivion, except with a few artists who pursued their studies in it 
with the author of the following Memoirs, who is proud of this op- 
portunity of acknowledging that he there acquired the elements of all 
the little knowledge which he possesses in art.’ 
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The origin and foundation of the Royal Academy are also 
traced, from the first meeting of a small society, chiefly consist- 
ing of foreigners, under the direction of Mr. G. M. Moser *, 
in an ‘apartment in Greyhound-court, Arundel-street, and 
afterward in a more convenient situation in Peter’s-court, 
St. Martin’s-lane, about the year 1739, to the present institu- 
tion under Royal Charter and Patronage, in the splendid apart- 
ments of Somerset-place. ‘The schism, which for a long time 
existed among the artists, is duly noticed, together with the 
success of their early Exhibitions. 


Speaking of their second Exhibition, Mr. Edwards says: 


* It contained several works of the best English artists, among 
which, many of the pictures were equal to any masters then ae in 
Europe; and so stiikingly conspicuous were their merits, aud so 
forcible was the effect ot this display of art, that it drew from the 
pen of Roubilliac, the sculptor, the following lines, which were stuck, 
up in the exhibition room, aud were also printed in the St, James’s 
Chronicle, May 14, 1761. 


‘ Pretendu Connoisseur qui sur ’ Antique glose, 
Idolatrant le homme sans connoitre la chose, 
Vrai peste des beaux Arts, sans gout, sans equité, 
Quittez ce ton pedant, ce mépris affecté, 
Pour tout ce que le tems n’a pas encore gaté. 
Ne peus tu pas, en admtrant . 
Les Maitres de la Grece, &F ceux de?’ Italie, 
Rendre justice également, 
Al ceux gu’a nourris ta Patrie? 


* Vois ce Salon, et tu perdras 
Cette prévention injuste. 
Et bien étonné conviendras 
Qu'il ne faut pas qu'un Mécénas, 
. Pour revoir le Siecle d? Auguste.’ 


_ Mr. Edwards’s catalogue of Modern Painters includes nearly 
two hundred names, among which are found some of the most 
celebrated artists in the present reign; viz. Mortimer, Wilson, 
Cipriani, Zuccarelli, Gainsborough, Hoare, Reynolds, Serres, — 
Romney, Wright, Morland, Russel, Barry, &c. The first 
person noticed in these anecdotes is Marcus Tuscher, and the 
last is James Barry. Various particulars are collected respect- 

* In the biographical notice of this artist, p. g1. it is not only 
recorded that the Royal Academy owes its origin to this foreigner, 

(for he was born at Shaffhausen in Swisserland, and came early in 
life to England,) but that Mr. Moser was appointed keeper, on the 
foundation of the Royal Academy in 1768, and died in the apart 
meats allotted to him at Scmerset House, Jan. 23, 1783, 
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ing the ‘several artists, which are creditable to the author's dili- 
gence 3; and occasionally we meet with amusement as well as 
anstruction. In the biographical notice of Samuel Wale, R.A. 
after having mentioned the fact that he painted signs, Mr. E, 
introduces an anecdote which strongly marks the change of 
fashion and custom, as to the general appearance of the streets 
of the metropolis, not long after the commencement of the 


present reign = 


¢ Mr. Wale painted some signs; the principal one was a whole 
length of Shakespear, about five feet high, which was- executed for 
and displayed before the door of a public-house, the north-west 
corner of Little Russel-street, in Drury-lane. It. was enclosed in a 
most sumptuous carved gilt frame, and suspended by rich iron work; 
but this splendid object of attraction did not hang long before it was 
taken down, in consequeuce of the act of parliament which passed for 
paving, and also for removing the signs and other obstructions tn the 
streets of London. Such was the total change of fashion, and the 
consequent disuse of signs, that the above representation of our great 
dramatic poet was sold for a trifle, to Mason the broker, in Lower 
Grosvenor-street, where it stood at his door for several years, until 
it was totally destroyed by the weather and other accidents. 

‘ Before this change took place, the universal use of signs furnished 
no little employment for the inferior rank of painters, and sometimes 
even for the superior professors, Mr. Catton painted several very 
good ones: but, among the most celebrated practitioners ia this 
branch, was a person of the name of Lamb, who possessed a consi« 
derable degree of ability: his pencil was bold and masterly, well 
adapted to the subjects on which it was generally employed. At 
that time there was a market for signs, ready prepared, in Harp-alley, 
Shoe-lane.’ 


Blended with critical strictures on the professional merit of 
his heroes, Mr. Edwards offers remarks on their moral cha 
racters ; and his solicitude to deliver the truth is equally appa- 
rent, whether it is manifested in the shape of praise or in that 
of censure. Even of Sir Joshua Reynolds he is not the unqua+ 


lified encomiast : 


¢ Sir Joshua in his manners was the well-bred men of sense, equally 
free from affected consequence or supple compliance. In his conver 
sation he was remarkably pleasant and unassuming. Ashe cultivated 
the acquaintance and friendship of men of the first literary talents, he 
consequently improved his own mental powers, so that in the society 
of those. distinguished in the study of the Belles Lettres, he sup 
ported a character of great respectability ; highly esteemed as a man, 
and venerated as an artist. 

‘ To say that he was without fault, would be to decorate him with 
a character to which no man can have a claim. His general conduct 
was prudent and just, and yet not without some alloy, fromattention ._ 


to his own interest. That he was fond of displayiug among his — 
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of rank, his superiority in the government of the Royal Academy, 
cannot be denied, and it was owing to this weakness, that an un- 
pleasant disagreement took place between him and the members of 
that institution, and which ultimately occasioned his resignation of 
the Presidency, But such was the respect which the Academicians 
entertained for his general conduct and great abilities, that he was in- 
vited to return to his seat in a manner by no means disgraceful to either 
party. His Majesty also signified that he should be pleased if he 
would resume the Presidency, and he very properly returned to the 
chair, from which he was soon after obliged to retire by ill health, 
and on the roth of November 1793, he deputed Mr. West to 
supply his place, and was never after able to resume that honourable 
situation. 

- A more pleasant character was never given of any man than that 
which was written by Dr. Goldsmith, in his elegant little poem of 
Retaliation, which, as far as it extends, is as just as it is beautiful. 


« FIERE Revywnovps is laid, and to tell you my mind, 
He has not left a better or wiser behind ! 
His pencil was striking, resistless and grand, 
His manncrs were gentle, complying, and bland. 
Still born to improve us in every part, 
His pencil our faces, his manners our heart ; 
To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering ; 
When they judg’d without skill, he was still hard of hearing ; 
When they talk’d of their Raphael’s, Correggio’s, and stuff, 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff.” 


‘ To form a just estinvate of Sir Joshua’s powers as an artist, it 
should be recollected, that when he entered upon the study of paint- 
ing, the art was in so low a state, that it was scarcely possible to pro- 
cure, by instruction, the necessary and primary principles, by which 
the mind of a student could be formed; and to this circumstance it is 
owing that Sir Joshua never obtained a perfect or masterly knowlege 
of the human figure, a deficiency which he afterwards severely felt and 
candidly acknowledged. 

¢ In this unprepared state he visited Rome, and was, as he owns 
in the fragment quoted by Vir. Malone, by no means gratified at the 
first sight of those works which he went to study. But as he, with 
great prudence, suspected this disappointment to originate in his 
own defective judgment, rather than in the productions of Raphael, 
he resolutely persevered in his examination and consideration of 
a examples, until be discovered their merits, and profited by 
them. 

‘ As history-painting was not the branch of art which he then 
studied he applied his whole attention to those parts only which 
suited his purpose as a portrait-painter, particularly as he wished to 
establish to himself a process and style superior to that wretched 
manner to which he had been initiated in his youth. For this 
purpose, he made severa] studies after the heads of those figures of 
Raphael, which are in the stanzas of the Vatican, and by these 


means acquired a power of marking the features of his portraits, is 
a style 
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a style far superior to all the portrait-painters who were his cone i\ 9 
temporaries. | : i 
-  € To this masterly attainment in drawing the heads of his portraits, 4 
he also added an improved system of colouring, which he formed by : : 
his attention to the works of the Venetian masters. Though his first f 


manner was imperfect in comparison with that to which he afterwards 
attained, yet it was infinitely superior to the general practice of the 
other artists in England ; but as the brilliancy of his works was too 
much supported by glazing with transparent colours, many of his 
portraits, in a few years, lost something of their splendour. This 
circumstance occasioned that charge against him of the failure of his 
tints, which in a certain degree must be admitted. At the same tf. 
time it should be remembered, that although his heads might fail in | | 
the splendour of their appearance, they yet retained their harmony gE 
and transparency. | 
‘ Whatever might be the defects of his process, or of the materials 

which he employed in the production of the portraits, painted in the 
early stages of his employment, no such failure can be found in the 
latter productions of his pencil; for he not only improved in the 
richness of his colouring, but so varied his process, that his latter 
pictures will be equally permanent with those of any other artist 
| ancient or modern. 
| ‘It was not in the use of colours only that he surpassed his contem- 
| oraries ; he also excelled in the chiaro oscuro, and in the decorations 
of his pictures, particularly where he introduced * landscapes into 
the back-grounds of his whole-length portraits. ‘These decorative 

arts were executed with great breadth, and freedom of penciling— oo 
rieh in their colouring, and brilliant in their effect, and many of them i! 
are not inferior to the works of Titian and Paul Veronese. In the \ . 
architectural parts he was not equally successful, a circumstance ‘ 
which must be attributed to his imperfect knowledge of that science ; ( 
though even here his deficiencies were well concealed by his elegant : 
taste. 
‘ When Sir Joshua is considered as an historical painter, he cannot 
be placed in the same rank which he holds in the line of portraiture, A 
yet such was the partiality of his friends, that they did not hesitate 
to pronounce his works iu that line of art as equal to the first masters 
of italy, so erroneous are the decisions of a fond admiration. 

















¢ * It is worthy of notice, that although Mr. Gainsborough ex- 
celled in landscape, yet those which he introduced into the backs 
rounds of his pictures were much inferior to what enriched the por- 
traits of Sir Joshua Reynolds. On the contrary, the few landscapes, 
painted by Sir Joshua, were by no means equal to Gainsborough’s ; 
for though he made some studies from nature, yet it is net known 
that he finished more than three : one of which was a view of his own 4 
house at Richmond ; which may be considered rather as an arranges 
ment of rich and brilliant colours than a defined landscape. From 
this last mentioned picture there is a small print engraved in dots, by 
William Birch, in a work which bears the alacea title: * Delices 
de la Grande Bretagne,”? published 1788.” | 





¢ But 
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‘ But however defective his historical works may be in accuracy 


and style of drawing, they must still be allowed to possess great taste, 


and some of them great expression. ‘ 

‘ In his light poetic pieces he much excelled his narrative or 
historic subjects. At the head of the former class, may be placed hia 
Hope suckling Love; of the latter, the Nativity, for the Oxford 
window, claims precedence; but his principal picture is The Count 
Ugolino and his Sons, in the dungeon *, which may be said to unite 
both the poetic and the narrative. This picture is nobly com- 
posed, with strong expression, and rich eolouring; aad I will 
venture to assert, that the head of the youngest son, who Is repre- 
sented as grasping the Count’s knee, is equal to the production of 
any master.’ 


To the memory of Barry, Mr. Edwards is not very favour- 
able, whether he is viewed as an artist or as a man. ‘Lhe anec- 
dotes of him conclude with the following account : 


¢ Mr. Barry, by his temper and manners, might justly be consi- 
dered as a humorist of the first class.) His behaviour was in general 
rude and overbearing, particularly to those whom he affected to con- 
sider as his inferiors in abilities, and his self-consequence led him to 
quarrel with.some of his best friends, not excepting Mr. Burke and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds ; yet he was capable of soliciting the renovation 
of their favour, when he thought his honour or interest might be 
benefited by their intimacy, as was particularly the case with Sir 
Joshua, whose mistaken conduct he defended with great violence 
when he resigned the presidency of the Royal Academy. This in- 
consistent behaviour drew from acontemporary writer the followin 
observation, that ** he (Mr. Barry) who had formerly, with his fist 
clenched in the very face of the President, threatened him with a per- 
sonal assault, when his measures were right ; now seemed disposed 
to offer the.same insult to any one who should dare to oppose them, 
when they were wrong ”’ | 

¢ Mr. Barry was extremely negligent of his person and dress, and 
not less so of his house in Castle-street, Oxford-market, in which he 
resided nearly twenty years, and until the time of his death it had 
become almost proverbial for its dirty and ruinous state. In this 
mansion he lived quite alone, and scarcely ever admitted any 
visitor. 
' © He was more than once invited to dine by some of his friends, 
who, respecting his abilities, wished to treat him with kindness; and 
as a fa:our to them he accepted their invitation. But such was his 
inconsistent pride; that afier dinner it was his custom to deposit 
eightcen pence upon the table, observing, that he always dined for 
that -um, and therefore could not think of being obliged to any man 
for a meal. : 

‘ As his life was conducted with great whimsicality, so his death 
was accompanied by some singular circumstanees. 





——— 


« * There is an excellent mezzotinto print from this picture by 
Mr. Dixon.’ 
‘It 
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‘ It had been his custom for several years to dine at a French 
eating-house in Wardour-street, Soho, to which place he went as 
usual, although he had been unwell for some days. He there met 
with an old acquaintance, who had just arrived from Dublin, who, 
when in London, frequently dined with him. This gentleman, find- 
ing Mr. Barry extremely ill, procured a coach, and conducted him 
home ; but they were unable to enter the house, as some persons had 
mischievously stopped up the key-hole of the door. He was there- 
fore taken by his friend to the house where he was himself accus- 
tomed to lodge when in town ; but the mistrees of it being unable to 
furnish them both with beds, procured one for Mr. Barry, to which he 
was conveyed, and he slept for the space of twenty-four hours. This 
circumstance alarmed the persons where he lodged, and they applied 
to Mr. Bonomi, the architect, whose son, with some difficulty, obtained 
admittance into the chamber, when Mr. Barry was persuaded to take 
some sustenance. He remained there till next morning, when he was 
kindly invited to Mr. Bonomi’s house, which he reached with some 
difficulty, and the day becoming rainy he was detained by his friend, 
who fitted up a bed for him, where he was liberally attended 
by his friend Dr. Fryer. In this situation he languished fifteen 
days, and expired on the 22d of February 1806, at the age of sixty 
five. 

‘ It should be observed, that at his death, between thirty and 
forty pounds were found in his pocket. In the year 1794, having 
mislaid a sum of money, he proclaimed that his house had been 

lundered ; but he afterwards discovered where it had been deposited 
. himself. In consequence of his apprehension upon this occasion, 
it was his custom ever after to carry with him such of his money as 
he kept in own possession. 

‘ By his manner of life and singular appearance, it was naturally 


‘supposed that he was in uneasy circumstances ; therefore, several 


members of the Society of Arts united to raise an anauity for his 
relicf.’— 

‘ The anecdotes of this gentleman cannot be better concluded than 
by observing, that the peculiarities of his conduct upon different oce 
casions led his best friends to suspect that Mr. Barry, in a certain 
degree, laboured under a species of mental derangement somewhat re- 
sembling that of the celebrated Rousseau. 

‘ After his death, it was found that he had realized property to 
the amount of more than two thousand pounds. His expences were 
so small, that little had been taken from whatever he had obtained by 
his professional exertions. He had been sirictly punctual in his 
dealings, and just to others. It appears, that with all his excentri- 
cities, he had a careful consideration of what might be necessary for 


himself.’ 


After the utmost diligence, some errors will intrude into a 
work of this nature, as to dates and the names of persons and 
places. At p.112. Vario occurs for Verrio. We apprehend 


that at p. 122. we should read, Mr. Canton, the philosopher, 
| instead 
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instead of Mr. Catton, the artist ; and we are certain that in 
the notice of Gabriel Mathias, p. 292. Ealing should be sub- 
stituted for Acton; as at p. 226. Hammersmith should be 
Chiswick. Reference is often made to an Appendix, but we 
meet with no Appendix at the end of the volume ; and it was 

robably intended as the conclusion of the whole plan which 
Ate. E. had projected. Some of the notices are also very 
slight ; and the reader is occasionally left quite in the dark as 
to the public or the writer’s opinions of the merits of the artist 
who is recorded.—A portrait of Mr. Edwards is prefixed. 
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Art. III. Memoirs of British Quadrupeds, illustrative principally 
of their Habits of Life, Instincts, Sagacity, and Uses to Man- 
kind. Arranged according to the System of Linnzus. By: the 
Rev. W. Bingley, A. M. Fellow of the Linnean Society, and 
Late of Peterhouse, Cambridge. With Engravings, from original 
Drawings, executed chiefly by Mr. Samuel Howitt. 8vo. 
pp: 540. Plates 70. 18s. Boards. Darton and Harvey, &c. 


1809. 


-\N a recent occasion*, we took the liberty of recommending 
to our natural historians a preferable attention to the pro- 

ductions of our own country, compared. with those of more 
distant and less known regions. Under the influence, we 
presume, of sentiments congenial with our own, the reverend 
author of Animal Biography+ now enters on the praise-worthy 
task of exhibiting a more enlarged and popular view of British 
Zoology than has yet appeared. The present volume forms 
the first part of his plan, but it is also intended that the il- 
lustration of each class should constitute a separate and distinct 
work, By throwing the definitions, scientific. descriptions, and 
references, into the form of a synopsis, at the end of the class, 
the Memoirs themselves are rendered more palatable to the 
bulk of readers : 


¢ During the several years that this work has been in preparation, 
the author requests permission to state, that no labour or diligence 
have [has] on his part been spared to render it deserving of appro- 
bation. From his own application to the subject, and from the com- f 
munications of numerous friends, (whose kindness, he trusts, will 
still be continued,) a very considerable portion of original matter, 
f in all the classes, has already been obtained. The remainder of his 
materials will be furnished from the works of the most authentic 
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® See our report of Donovan’s Buitish Fishes, Review for March 
7 ‘Yast. 
« ~+ See Rev. Vol. 42. N.S. p. 178. 
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naturalists of foreign countries, and from other sources, which, for’ 
the most part, are not easily accessible to the English reader. 

_ ¢ With respect to the plates, he considers himself peculiarly  for- 
tunate in having obtained the able assistance of Mr. Howitt, whose 
excellence in the art which he professes is too well known, and too 
justly appreciated by the public, to need, in this place, any enco- 
miums. And it is but an act of justice to the character of a 
young man, deserving of every encouragement, to state, that the 
drawings for several of the engravings, (particularly of the Polecat, 
Weesel, Stoat, two species of Shrew, and Water Rat,) were made 
by Mr. Harry Hoyle, of Height near Ripponden, Yorkshire. 

‘ Notwithstanding all the care that has been taken, the author is 
sorry to remark, that there are yet left three or four plates, parti- 
cularly those of the Great and BarSastelle Bats, which are not quite 
so correct as he could have wished them to be. He trusts, however, 
to the candour of his readers to overlook the defects of these, in 
consideration of what he hopes will be thought real excellence in the 
greatest.part of the others. 

‘It only remains to state, that the author will consider himself 
much indebted to the kindness of any gentleman who will take the 
trouble to communicate to him such original observations on the 
habits of life and economy of the British Fishes, as may be thought 
likely to prove interesting to the public.’ : 


The introduction contains a succinct but perspicuous ac- 
count of the structure and functions of Quadrupeds in general, 
and is followed by a rapid sketch of the orders of those which 
are natives of Great Britain. The details respecting the 
several species are prefaced by some general observations on 
the tribe, while marginal notes regularly refer to the synonyms 
and characters stated in the synopsis. me 

The only family of the Primates, resident in our own country, 
is that of the Bat; and of this tribe five species, namely,: the 
Common, the Long-eared, the Great, or Noctule, the Barbas- 
telle, and the Horse-shoe, are now known to belong: to the 
British Fauna. The following observations relative to’ the 
first of these species will doubtless be new to most of our 
readers: 


¢ At different times I have had several of these Bats alive ; but ia 
the spring of 1804, I caught one, which, within an hour afterwards, ' 
had courage sufficient to take food out of my hand. I held one of 
the common house-flies in my fingers, in such manner as to touch 
the animal’s nose, and rouse it from sleep ; it made a kind of smack: 
with its mouth, threw itself suddenly forward by its hind-feet, and 
immediately devoured the insect. I then caught for it one of the 
large blue flesh-flies. I touched its nose with this, as I had done 
with the former, and the animal seized it precisely in the same 
manner. But, in the latter case, there was some difficulty. The fly 
was so large, that, notwithstanding the width of the Bat’s mouth, it 
could not entirely have admission. My curiosity was excited to 
3 know 
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know. in what manner it would so dispose the' fly as to get it down 
its throat ; since its fore-feet were evidently useless for the purpose. 
I was soon satisfied. The animal, raising itself somewhat higher 
than usual on its forelegs, bent its head with great dexterity under 
its belly, and forced the insect into its mouth, by thrusting it, from 
side to side, against that part of the membrane which extended be- 
tween the two hind legs. I cannot be mistaken in this particular ; 
for, during the life of the animal, the experiment was often repeated. 
The manceuvre was, however, never practised, except where the fly 
was too large to be managetl with facility by the jaws and tongue 
alone. This confirms what Mr. White has said respecting the ac- 
tions of a tame Bat that he saw eat, but it leads us to a very dif- 
ferent mode of accounting for them. His words are; ‘‘ when the 
animal had anything given to eat, it brought its wings round before 
its mouth, hovering and hiding its head, in the manner of birds of 
prey when they feed.” 

‘ It is a vulgar notion, that Bats, when they are ona flat surface, 
have not the power of rising into the air; and that they must crawl 
to an eminence before they are able to expand their wings for flight. 
This is by no means true, for, of several individuals that I have kept, 
both of the Common and of the Long-eared Bats, there was not one 
that could not, with the greatest apparent ease, tise immediately from 
the floor of my room. One of the latter species, that happened to be 
peculiarly agile, could fly without any difficulty, even from the 
bottom of a box that was four inches deep, and cousiderably Icss 
than six inches wide.’ 


Mr. Bingley also kept three individuals of the Long-eared 
species in his room. ‘Though they refused both bread and 
raw flesh, they devoured flies with great eagerness. The 
warmth of the room prevented them from falling into a state 
of torpor, but, from want of their natural food, they all died 
before the end of winter. They uniformly slept during the 
«day, collected together in one corner of their box ; and they 
awoke about eight o’clock in the evening, when they re-com- 
menced their efforts to escape. 

In his observations on Seals in general, Mr. B. lays down 
two positions, in an absolute manner, which would. require 
qualification. ‘The seals,’ says he, ‘are entirely marine ani- 


mals, none of them having been hitherto mentioned as in-. 


habiting fresh waters.’ The common species, however, has 
been found in the lakes of Baikal, Orom, Ladoga, and Onega, 
and all the rivers of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Again, § none 
of the animals have any external ears.’ Now, Buffon long ago 
remarked that some of the species were furnished with these 
appendages; and from this circumstance he deduced a natural 
subdivision : but he had incautiously limited the presence of 
external ears to the Ursina and Zubata, whereas it likewise 
characterizes the Chilensis, Falklandica, and Flavescens, 
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. An incorrect marginal reference to the 34th Volume of 
Sonnini’s Buffon (p. 54 for 45) may be ascribed to a mere 
error of the press : but, in the English text, two specimens of 
the Pyed Seal, which are distinctly mentioned in the original, 
ate confounded under one. ‘The closure of the foramen ovale, 
in particular, refers to a female which was exhibited at 
Nismes, and not to the male which was caught in the Gulf of 
Venice, as will be obvious to any person who carefully peruses 
the French account. 3 

Under the article Common Dog, the author takes it for 
granted that this animal ¢ is destitute of the faculties of reason- 
ing and reflection ? but it would be more consonant with fact 
to admit the existence of these faculties to a certain extent, 
because it is impossible to explain many of the actions of the 
dog on the principle of blind instinct.—The varieties of the 
canine race here noticed and delineated are, the Shepherd’s 
Dog, Water Dog, Spaniel, Setter, Pointer, Hound, Blood- 
hound, Irish Grey-hound, Common Grey-hound, Mastiff, 
Bull-dog, Terrier, Lurcher, and Turnspit.— The history of 
this highly interesting tribe of animals necessarily occupies 
many pages, and comprizes a few original anecdotes, with 
others that have been already recorded. The collection, we 
are disposed to think, might have been both enlivened and 
enriched by some of the best authenticated instances of 
sagacity, fidelity, and attachment which have been recorded of 
dogs ia general, for it is not always that the relaters conde- 
scend to specify the breed. A narrative of this description is 
well detailed in Pratt’s Gleanings in England; and we exe 
pected that Mr. Bingley would have made room for it. 

The manners of tie domestic Cat are accurately and agree- 
ably pourtrayed, and with greater impartiality than is evinced 
in the more declamatory pages of Buffon. The ensuing par- 
ticulars are not, we believe, very generally known: 


¢ These animals have a natural aversion to wetting themselves $ 
yet they are extremely fond of fish, either raw or cooked s and they 
devour these, with voracity, whenever they ‘can get them. Some 
cats have so far conquered. their aversion as to catch, or attempt to 
catch, fish, as they lie asleep by the sides or in the shallows of 
streams or ponds. A friend of Dr Darwin saw a cat catch a trout,. 
by actually darting upon it in a deep, clear water, at the Mill at 
Weaford, near Litchfield. And several other well authenticated in- 
stances of the like have been recorded. One of the most singular 
that has come to my knowledge was related to me by my friend Mr, 
Bill, of Christchurch. When he lived at Wallington, near Carsh- 
alton, in Surrey, somewhat more than thirty years ago, he had a cat 
that was often known to plunge, without hesitation, into. the river 
Wandle, aad swim over to an island at a little distance from the 
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bank. ‘T'o this there could be no other inducement than the fish she 
might catch in her passage, or the vermin that the island afforded.’ — 

‘J am informed by Dr. Hamilton, of Ipswich, that it is very dif- 
ficult, if not altogether impossible, to poison the Cat. Arsenic, 
corrosive sublimate, and nux vomica, have all failed. A gentleman 
of Ipswich endeavoured by means of these substances, concealed in 

ieces of sa'mon, to destroy some of a great number of cats that fre- 
quented bie garden during the nights, trampling over his flower-beds, 
and essentially damaging his piants. In the mornings he regularly 
found that the baits had been eaten; but, in spite of this, the 
animals continued as numerous as before. . That cats are thus able 
to resist poison, seems to arise from the peculiar irritability of their 
stomach, and a tendency of the peristaltic motion to inversion ; thus 
exciting them to vomit immediately on the ‘introduction of sub- 
stances that are offensive to them. By this means they rid them- 
selves of the poison before it has remained long enough in the 
stomach to be mixed with the gastric juice, and be dissolved in suf- 
ficient quantity to excite any dangerous inflammation. How far 
opium, laurel-water, or other vegetable narcotic poisons, would ope- 
rate towards destroying the animals, has not, perhaps, been yet ase 


certained.’ 

. In the course of his observations on the Weesel tribe, Mr. 
Bingley asserts that ‘none, at least of the English species, 
have been known to prey upon fish: but, at page 172, we 
find the following paragraph : 


‘ That the Polecat will sometimes prey upon fish, is a fact that 
was known to several of the old writers on natural history, and is 
noticed both by Aldrovandus and Jonston. A curious fact, il- 
lustrative of this propensity, is recorded in Bewick’s History of 
Quadrupeds. During a severe storm, a Polecat was tracked in the 
snow, from the side of a rivulet, to its hole at some distance. On 
examining this hole, it was found to contain eleven fine eels, the 
fruits of some of the animal’s lately performed nocturnal excursions.? 


The havoc which the common Weesel commits among 
Rabbits is exemplified by an anecdote, which was communi~- 
cated by a gentleman of undoubted veracity : 


© In the warren at Wakefield Outwood, in Yorkshire, a weesel 
was one day observed in the act of dragging along a young rabbit, 
which it had just killed. The little animal was watched to a bur- 
row, the repository of its plunder ; and the mouth was carefully 
stopped up, till a spade could be brought to dig it out. On turning 
up the earth, there were found lodged, at the bottom of the hole; no 
fewer than fourteen couple of small rabbits, all of which had evidently 
been conveyed thither by this voracious and destructive invader. 
The reason given for mak an enormous accumulation of provisions 
was, that although the weesel usually satiates itself with some part 
of the blood of tlie animals it kills, it never devours the remainder 


of its prey, till it 1s in a state of putrefaction.? 
The 
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The particulars here related of the Weesel are minute and 
entertaining : but we perceive no allusion to the circumstance of 
the animal eating fungi, which we are unwilling to suppose 
a naturalist of Gmelin’s accuracy to have noted on doubtful 
authority ; and yet we have not been able to trace it to any very 
satisfactory source. We may alsoremark that Linné had con- 
founded this species with the Stcat, or Ermine; and that he 
seems to have been unacquainted with our Weesel in its 
brown colour, though he describes it in its white livery, under 
the title of Snomus, or Mustela nivalis. 

Such, it is observed, is the agility of the Stoat, that it can 
fairly hunt down hares and rabbits, and hunt them, too, by 
the scent : 


‘ I am informed by a gentleman of my acquaintance, that he was 
one day standing with his gun in the narrow path of a wood, when a 
rabbit, in great apparent agitation, ran swiftly across. A few 
moments afterwards a stoat followed, precisely in the same track. 
They crossed the path again once er twice, the stoat behind, and 
all the way bunting with its nose close to the ground like a spaniel. 
At length the rabbit was wearied out, and sat down in the path. 
The stoat was no sooner within sight of its prey, now at rest, then 
it made a surprizing leap of more than two yards, and fixed itself 
firmly on the rabbit’s back.  ‘lhis gentleman immediately fired, 
and killed both the animals at the same shot. A nearly similar cire 
eumstance afterwards occurred in the presence of the same person. 

‘The Rev. Revett Sheppard informs me, that he has often seen 
étoats in the act of hunting rabbits. He says that when they get 
into a warren, they will thread all the holes they come near, passing 
from one to another with amazing swiftness, till they are able to dis- 
cover and seize upon their prey.’ 


° Of the Otter, it is remarked that it does not confine its 
depredations exclusively to fresh water, but that, when it in- 
habits the neighbourhood of sea-coasts, it frequently visits the 
ocean, and sometimes unites with seals in the pursuit of sea- 
fish. Hence, perhaps, we may account for the Sea Otter, 
mentioned by Sir Robert Sibbald, (whom Mr. Bingley, by a 
curious misnomer, styles Sir John Sinclair,) in his History of 
Fife and Kinross. — Mr. B.’s account of the dwelling of the 
Common Otter differs in some respects from that of Mr. 
Pennant ; persons of veracity and observation having assured 
him, that the whole is seldom the entire production of the 
anintal’s own labour. ‘I am told (he says) that he adopts, as 
the place of his residence, any hole, convenient for his pur- 
pose, which he finds under the roots of trees, or in the clefts 


of rocks, near the water ; that this retreat is always infected 


with the stench of putrid fish ; that near the outlet there are 
scattered the heads, bones, and oftentimes corrupted parts of 
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the bodies of fish ; and that the track to the den is often 
trodden like a common path way.’ | 2 

To the two species of indigenous Shrews, is now added the 
Sorex ciliatus, or Fringe-tailed Water Shrew, of which a single 
individual was discovered by Mr. Hooker, in June 1803, in a 
ditch near Norwich, where it swam and dived with all the 
readiness of a water-rat. 

We could have welcomed a few more anecdotes of the tamed 
Hedgehog 3 particularly as we find no mention of the shew- 
man at Paris, who exhibited a whole box-full of them,—nor of 
the turnspit at the Angel Inn at Felton, in Northumberland, — 
nor of the two hedgehogs, which, like dogs, were accustomed 
to accompany their master in the streets of Ludlow. 

To the history of our native Rats, some directions for 
getting rid of their annoyance, in the least troublesome way, 
would have formed an acceptable addition. — The Common 
Mouse is treated with too much brevity ; and the assertion 
that it is ‘entirely a domestic animal, and never to be found in 
fields, or in countries unfrequented by mankind,’ appears to 
have been somewhat incautiously hazarded: since, though the 
animal manifests a preference to cultivated and inhabited dis- 
tricts, it also occurs in the solitude of forests, subsisting on 
acorns, and other wild fruits of the earth.—The habits of the 
Harvest-Mouse are generally so little known, that we need 
make no apology for inserting the ensuing extract : 


‘ About the middle of September 1804, I had a female Harvest 
Mouse given to me by Mrs, Campbell, of Chewton-house, Hants. 
It had been put into a Dormouse cage, immediately when caught, 
and a few days afterwards produced eight young ones. If entertained 
some hopes that the little animal would have nursed these, and 
brought them up ; but having been disturbed in her removal, about 
four miles from the country, she began to destroy them, and | took 
them from her. The young ones, at the time I received them, 
{not more than two or three days old,) must have been at least 
equal in weight to the mother. 

‘ After they were removed, she soon became reconciled to her 
situation ; and, when there was no noise, would venture to come 
out of her hiding-place, at the extremity of the cage, and climb 
about among the wires of the open part, before me. In doing this, 
I remarked that her tail was, in some measure, prehensile ; and that, 
to render her hoid the more secure, she generally coiled the extremity 
of it round one of the wires, The toes of all the feet were par- 
ticularly long and flexile, and she could grasp the wires very firmly 
with any of them. She frequently rested on her hind feet somewhat 
in the manner of the Jerboa, for the purpose of looking about her 3 
and in this attitude could extend her body, at such an angle as gt 
first greatly surprized me. She was a beautiful little animal ; “ 
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her various attitudes in cleaning her face, head, and body, with her 
paws, were peculiarly graceful and elegant. | 

‘ For a few days after I received this Mouse, I neglected to give 
it any water ; but when I afterwards put some into the cage, she 
lapped it with great eagerness. After lapping, she always raised 
herself on her hind feet, and cleaned her head with her paws. She 
continued, even till the time of her death, exceedingly shy and 
timid ; but whenever I put into the cage any favourite Toad such as 
grains of wheat or maize, she would eat them before me. On the 
least noise or motion, however, she immediately ran off, with the 
grain in her mouth, to her hiding place. 

© One evening, as I was sitting at my writing desk, and the animal 
was playing about in the open part of its cage, a large blue-fly 
happened to buzz against the wires. The little creature, although 
at twice or thrice the distance of her own length from it, sprang 
along the wires with the greatest agility, and would certainly have 
seized it, had the space betwixt the wires been sufficiently wide to 
have admitted her teeth or paws to reach it. | was surprized at this 
occurrence, as I had been led to believe that the Harvest Mouse was 
merely a granivorous animal. I caught the fly, and made it buzz in 
my fingers against the wires. The Mouse, though usually shy and 
timid, immediately came out of her hiding place, and running to the 
spot, seized and devoured it. From this time I fed her with insects, 
whenever I could get them; and she always preferred them to any 
other kind of food that I offered to her. | 

‘ When this Mouse was first put into her cage, a piece of fine 
flannel was folded up into the dark part of it, as a bed, and I ‘put 
some grass and bran into the large open part. In the course of a 
few days all the grass was removed ; and on examining the cage, I 
found it very neatly arranged betwixt the folds of the flannel, and 
rendered more soft by being mixed with the knap of the flannel, 
which the animal had torn off in considerable quantity for the pur- 

ose. The chief part of this operation must have taken place in the 
night, for although the Mouse was generally awake and active dur- 
ing the day time, yet I never once observed it employed in removing 
the grass. 

‘ On opening its nest, about the latter end of October, 1804, I ree 
marked that there were, amongst the grass and wool at the bottom, 
about forty grains of maize. These appeared to have been arranged 
with some care and regularity, and every grain had the corcule, or 
growing part, eaten out, the lobes only being left. This seemed so 
much like an operation induced by the instinctive propensity that 
some quadrupeds are endowed with, for storing up food for support 
during the winter months, that I soon afterwards put into the cage 
about a hundred additional grains of maize. These were all in a 
short time carried away ; and on a second examination, 1 found them 
stored up in the manner of the former. But though the animal was 
well supplied with other food, and particularly with bread, which it 
seemed very fond of, and although it continued perfectly active 
through the whole winter, on examining its nest.a third time, abe 
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the end of November, I observed that the faod in its repository -was 
all consumed, except about half a dozen grains. oe 

© This interesting little animal died in the month of December 
1806, after a confinement of two years and a quarter. I have some 
reason to believe that its death was occasioned by water being put 
mto its cage, tn a shell picked up on the sea shore, that had: been 
much impregnated with salt.’ : | 


The Common Hare might certainly have furnished a more 
copious fund of observation than is here exhibited : but the 
article derives very considerable interest from the insertion of 
Cowper’s engaging narrative concerning his tame hares. — 
Among other curious particulars relative to the rabbit, we 
shall select only a novel mode of hunting that animal : 


‘ A French writer has favoured us with the following very in- 
genious method of catching rabbits, which he denominates ** Le [ La] 
chasse du lapin a Pécvevisse”’ This chase is conducted by persons 
who neither employ ferrets nor fire-arms. Over the openings of the 
burrows are placed nets, (as is usual in catching the animals by 
means of ferrets,) and into one of these is put a lobster. By little 
‘and little, the lobster arrives at the bottom of the hole. Here it 
fixes itself so firmly to the rabbit, that it is compelled to attempt its 
escape, dragging, at the same time, its enemy along with it, into 
some one of the nets. This chase (the writer observes) requires 
much patience, since the operations of the lobster are very slow !!!??? 

In the history of the Common Goat, some notice might have 
been taken of the credulity of Buffon ; who asserts that the 
teats of the females are sucked by the viper and the goat- 
sucker : an allegation which Sonnini has, very unaccount- 
ably, allowed to stand without either confirmation or con- 
traciction. 

. The principal breeds of our native sheep and cattle are 
shortly but judiciously discussed. ‘The baiting of Bulls is 
reprobated in language becoming a man and a Christian 
divine ; and yet this savage practice, it has been alleged, 
may be traced to the avowed professors of religion and of 
poetry!  ¢ Its origin is supposed to have been derived from an 
ancient custom, in the manor of ‘Tutbury, in Staffordshire. 
A bull was given annually, in the month of August, by the 
prior of Tutbury, to the Minstrels. After undergoing the 
torture of having his horns cut, his ears and tail cropped to 


the very stumps, and his nostrils filled with pepper, his body - 


was besmeared with soap ; and, in that pitiable state he was 


“turned loose in order to be hunted. This was denominated 


bullerunning ; and if the bull was caught, or held so long 
that a person could pull off some of his hair, he wae then tied 


to the stake and baited.’ 
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’ Of the sagacity and other excellent qualities of the Horse, 
we had looked for something more than mere general asser- 
tions ; which, however just or true, if not exemplified by par- 
ticular instances, are little calculated to beguile ‘and amuse the 
attention of the reader. The reverend author assigns a short 
section to the consideration of the Shetland Shelties, or Dwarf 
Poneys : but we believe that the cold to which these animals 
are exposed in winter is by no means so intense as the 
latitude of the climate would indicate, and as Mr. Bingley 
seems to apprehend. ‘The Shetland isles are troubled with fre- 
quent and tempestuous winds, but they are rarely visited by 
rigorous or enduring frosts; the snow seldom remaining long 
on the ground, and the equable temperature of the ocean ren- 
dering the winter comparatively mild. 

Our learned naturalist successfully labours to redeem the Ass 
from the unmerited obloquy ‘and prejudice with which its 
character has been loaded ; and he thus humanely comments 


on the proverbial obstinacy of the Mule : 


‘ It is asserted that the utmost severity cannot compel a mule to 
go forward, when it is not inclined to do co of its own accord. But 
if gentle usage be, as it is declared to be, sufficient to effect this 
purpose, it might be considered a fortunate circumstance if all our 
beasts of burthen were endowed with the same kind of spirit ;\ since, 
in that case, the feelings of humanity would by no means be 80 often 
outraged as they are at present. If, however, our countrymen 
could only be prevailed with to consider this animal tn the light that 
its qualities justly merit, to pay due attention to its breed, and treat it 
with gentleness and kind usage, it might in the course of a few years 
be rendered highly serviceable, either for the saddle, for draught or 


burthen.’ 
Some important facts relative to the natural history of the 


‘Common Hog have been omitted ; particularly that perverted 


state of the parental emotions, which sometimes impels the 
mother to devour her offspring. The alleged stupidity of the 
animal, however, it is properly observed, forms no part of its 


real character : | 

‘ Those persons who have attended at all to the manners of 
Swine, have observed, that they are by no means deficient in saga- 
city ; but the short lives that we allow them, and the general .con- 
finement that they undergo, entirely prevent their improvement in 
this respect. We, however, have frequently heard of exhibitions of 
‘< learned pigs ;?? and we know that ‘Toomer, formerly the game- 
keeper of Sir H. P. St. John Mildmay, actually broke in a black sow 
to find game, back and stand, nearly as well as a pointer. 

‘This sow, which was a thin, long-legged animal, (one of the 
ugliest of the New Forest breed,) when very young, took a great 


partiality to some pointer puppies, that Toomer, thea under-Keeper. 
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of Broomy Lodge, in the New Forest, was breaking. It played 


and often came to feed with them. From this circumstance it oce 
cured to Toomer, (to-use his own expression,) that, having broken 
many a dog, as obstinate as a pig, he would try if he could not also 
succeed in breaking a pig. The little animal would oftea go out 
swith the puppies to some distance from home ; and he enticed it 
farther by a sort of pudding made of barley meal, which he carried 
in one of his pockets. The other he filled with stones, which he 
threw at the pig, whenever she misbehaved, as he was notable to 
catch and correct her in the same manner that he did his dogs. He 
informed Sir Henry Mildmay, who has been so obliging as to sup- 
ply me with this account, that he found the animal very tractable, 


_ and that he soon taught her what he wished, by this mode of 


reward and punishment. Sir Henry Mildmay says, that he has free 
quently seen her out with Toomer, when she quartered her ground ag 
regularly as any pointer, stood when she came on game, (having an 
excellent nose,) and backed other dogs as well as he ever sawa 
er. When she came on the cold scent of game, she slackened 
‘her trot, and gradually dropped her ears and tail till she was certain, 
and then fell down on her knees. So staunch was she, that she 
would frequently remain five minutes and upwards on her point. As 
soon as the game rose, she always returned to Toomer, grunting very 
Joudly for her reward of pudding, if it was not immediately given to 
her. When Toomer died, his widow sent the pig to Sir Henry 
Mildmay, who kept it for three years, but never used it, except for 
the purpose of occasionally amusing his friends. In doing this, a 
fowl was put into a cabhage-net and hidden amongst the fern in some 
part of the park ; and the extraordinary animal never failed to point 
it, in the manner above described. Sir Henry was, at length, 
obliged to part with this sow, from a circumstance as singular as the 
other occurrences of her life. A great number of lambs had been 
Jost, nearly'as soon as they were dropped, and a person being sent 
to watch the flock;-the animal was detected in the very act of dee 
‘vouring alamb. This carnivorous propensity was ascribed to her 
having been accustomed to feed with the other dogs, and to eat. the 


‘flesh on which they were fed Sir Henry sent her back to Mrs. | 


‘Toomer, who sold her to Mr. Sykes, of Brookwood, in the New 
Forest ; where she died the usyal death of a pig, and was converted 
into bacon.’ : 

In conclusion, we have to state that the general tenor and 
spirit of the present publication are somewhat deficient in 
sprightliness; that the style, though not remarkable for either 
accuracy or elegance, is more correct than that of the author’s 
former work ; that the plates are, in general, well executed ; 
and that the scheme, of which this volume forms a part, highly 


. deserves the. approbation and encouragement of the public, 
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Arr. IV. Cases of Diabetes, Consumption, &e. with Observations 
‘on the History and Treatment of Disease in General. By 
Robert Watt, Member of the Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Glasgow. 8vo. 8s. Boards. Murray. 


\ ® have perused Mr. Watt’s volume -with an unusual 
degree of interest. ‘The subjects which it embraces 

are of the first importance, both in the immediate practice 
of medicine and in the formation of the general doctrines of 
physiology and pathology ; and he has siesped out of the 
path of his predecessors, and has advanced opinions which are 
contradictory to those which we have been in the habit of 
regarding as among the best established dogmas of the science. 
He has even ventured to carry his principles into practice ; 
and we acknowlege that the very proposal of the plans, 
which he has actually pursued, would have filled our minds. 
with dismay. Yet so candid are his statements, so unaffected 
and unassuming is the manner in which he conveys his in- 
formation, and so zealous does he appear in the advancement 
of his profession, that we close the book half-converted to his 
new hypotheses. We are not, however, such tyros as to 
tepose implicit confidence in any new practice, whatever 
success may apparently attend it, or by whatever authority of 
great names it may be sanctioned. ‘Too many instances must 
occur to every one who is in the least°@egree conversant with 
the history of medicine, in which the most grievous disap- 
pointments have succeeded to the most flattering expectations. 
The principal subject of this volume is diabetes ; and with 

a minute detail of five cases of that disease the work com- 
mences. ‘The reports of these cases are given at full length, 
and seemingly with much accuracy : but with respect to the 
history of the complaint, and to its morbid phenomena, it does 
not appear that the author has made any very material ad- 
dition to what was formerly known on these points. The 
novelty of Mr. Watt’s publication consists in his ideas respect 
ing the pathology of the disease, and the method of cure which 
he has proposed and carried into effect. It seemed to be 
generally admitted among medical men, that the old plan of 
giving tonics and astringents, although it might in some few 
instances have procured an alleviation of diabetes, yet for the 


‘most part so entirely failed that, when a complete case of the 


disease occurred, the practitioner looked forwards to the fatal 
termination as the almost necessary result. The late experi- 
ments, which were performed by Dr. Rollo and his associates, 
held out the hope of a more successful event ; the idea of 


-Managing the diet, so as to remove from the digestive organs 
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the elements of which sugar is composed, was plausible ; and 
the disappearance of the saccharine quality of the urine, after 
the employment of animal food, promised the desired success, 
Yet we apprehend that the plan may now be considered as 
almost abandoned; or that little more is expected to be ac- 
complished by means of it, than to palliate or suspend one 
of the most urgent symptoms, in the intention of gaini 

time for other remedies to act, or of permitting the powers of 
the constitution to rally spontaneously. . In making this ohe 
gervation, we do not forget the late valuable publication of 
Dr. Bardsley, in which he gives a muchymore favourable. ac- 
count of the effects of animal diet : but we remarked at the 
time, and we have some reason to believe that the event has 
justified our conjecture, that the cases which he regarded as 
successfully terminated would not all prove to be radically 
cured. Then the difficulty of getting the plan executed was a 
most serious obstacle to its use. Except in hospital practice, 
where the patient is under the absolute controul of the phy- 
sician, the plan of animal diet has scarcely ever been strictly 
adopted, and by only occasional deviation the whole system of 
treatment is defeated. Nor was this all; for it appeared that, 
when the patient had complied most scrupulously with the 
injunctions of the practitioner, and was supposed to be cured, 
the disease was liable to recur immediately on his return to 
the usual modes of life; and farther, that the constsution had 
been reduced to such a state, by the continuance of ‘the regi- 
men, as to render the supervention of an inflammatory attack 
a subject of well grounded alarm. We make these remarks to 


~ shew that, though we might be considered as having made 


some progress in the pathology of diabetes, ample room was 
left for improvement. 

The first case here related was not the subject of much 
medical treatment ;~the patient was seen only a few times by 
Mr. Watt ; the state of his stomach would not permit him to 
employ the animal diet ; the disease went through its usual 
progress, and terminated fatally. The second case came more 
immediately under the author’s inspection ; here again the 
animal food did not agree with the stomach ; and every thing 
seemed going on in an unfavourable manner, when the occut- 
rence of a degree of hamoptysis suggested the propriety of 
bleeding : 

‘I was still farther induced,’ says Mr. Watt, to try the experiment, 
from recollecting, that Captain Merideth, on the evening after blood- 
Jetting, according to his own expressions, “felt lighter, cooler,and more 


cheerful, and had less pain-about the kidneys*.’? Besides these rea 





** Dr. Rollo’s Cases of Diabctes, poge 27.” 
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sons, former want of success, in treating this formidable disease, was 
a sufficient apology for trying any probable plan of affording 
relief.’ 

The experiment was tried, and the effect was at least not 
injurious 5 the operation was repeated again and again, until 
above 180 ounces of blood had been abstracted; and the result 
was a perfect restoration to health. During this time the 
animal diet was employed, but not rigidly ; various medicines 
were also occasionally interposed ; but the great agent, and 
that to which the attention was almost exclusively directedy 
was bleeding. A very visible change was observed in the ap- 

earance of the blood during this process ; at first it was 
black, and had only a very small proportion of crassamentum ; 
but, as more and more of it was taken away, it gradually ace 
quired the appearance which it exhibits in persons who labour 
under inflammatory fever.—The other cases are in substance 
so very similar, as to render it unnecessary for us to dwell 
particularly on them. ‘The same practice was followed with 
the same result ; the condition of the blood was changed, and 
the health was restored as in the former instance ; and it is to 
the bleeding alone that any essential benefit is attributed. In 
one of the cases, Dr. Cleghorn was consulted; and we have 
a judicious letter from him to the author, in which he gives 
his full testimony to the accuracy of the statement laid before 
the public. ‘This letter is a valuable document ; the mature 
age and long experience of the writer intitle his opinion to 
every degree of consideration ; and we can have no suspicion 
that he was biassed by any previous hypothesis. Dr. C. says, 

‘ With regard to Mr. C., the only one of your patients whom I 
saw, every fact is accurately stated so far as 1 have had an oppor. 
tunity of judging. Since his recovery I, have frequently seen him, 
always in good health and spirits, and during last session of College, 
he was able to prosecute his studies with ardour.’ 

After these cases of diabetes, Mr. Watt enters. on some 
general speculations ; and in three sections, which are deno- 
minated Physiology, Pathology, and Practice, he gives a kind of 
universal theory of the nature of the different functions of the 
body, their connection with and dependence on each other, 
the manner in which their derangement. must affect the lying 
system, and the means either natural ov artificial by whic 
this derangement is to be obviated. We feel, however, less 
disposed to admire the theoretical than the practical part of 
the work ; and we acknowlege that, when we found the 
author plunging at once into a complicated theory, and extend- 
ing his observations and practice to a great variety of different 
affections, our confidence in him began to be shaken. His 
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general theory of disease does not appear to us to be 

clearly developed: but it seems to approach to the old doctrine 
of the vis medicatrix of the schools, which he styles re-action, 
and which produces a struggle between the disease and the 
vital powers. We find also an idea of a balance between the dif- 
ferent functions, those for instance of the stomach and those of 
the lungs; and a transference of diseased action from one organ 
to another, until at length the morbid cause is discharged, either 
by a spontaneous and critical evacuation, or by one which has 
been procured by the interference of art. The following 
paragraph may give some idea of Mr. Watt’s hypothesis ; 


¢ Antimonials and ipecacuanlia were the principal diaphoretics, 
which I have used, and have ‘never pushed any of them to a great 
extent. In the early stage of the complaint, vomiting, succeeded by 
powerful diaphoretics, will in most instances effect a cure. Late in 
the disease if we attempt to accomplish our purpose by them alone, 
we often fail in correcting the general habit. When the cuticular 
discharge is excessive, for that too is a symptom of the same state of 
body, the practitioner must determine, whether there is a proba. 
bility, of nature’s being able to accomplish a cure in that way, or if 
it is necessary to change its course. 1f he determine on the former, 
diaphoretics are to be used, in the same way as we cure a diarrhea 
by purgatives ; if on the latter, he must make up his mind as to 
the best manner of effecting a metastasis. The art of medicine con- 
sists in conducting the disease before us, to a salutary crisis ; or in 
exchanging it for another, which we conceive to be more manage- 
able.’ 


* We do not regard it as necessary to enter into any minute 

criticism on these points. Whatever may be the ultimate fate 

of the hypothesis, we think that the cases contained in this 

volume deserve to be carefully perused by every practitioner; 

and we apprehend that most persons, like ourselves, will feel 

anxious that a fair trial should be given to the new mode of 

treating diabetes, although they may not wish to be the first to 

make the experiment.—Mr. Watt’s style of writing is far from - 
elegant, and much deformed by those peculiarities of language 

which are called Scoticisms. 


— 





Art. V. Dr. Middleton on the Doctrine of the Greek Article. 
| [Continued from p. 166.]} 


Ws have now shewn, with regard to the most material and 

most important of Dr. Micdleton’s canons or rules, that, 
though they describe circumstances in which the article 1s 
very frequently found, they do not explain its nature, nor its 


ofhce, nor its design. We could shew the same of all 
‘ rest, 
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fest, and we intended to do this distinctly when we entered on 
our review of the book: but we have already taken up so 
much more room than we expected, that we must now con- 
tent ourselves with expressing our persuasion that the article 
does not indicate nouns to be inclusive of every thing compre- 
hended under the name ; and that the omission of it in a nega- 
tive proposition does not prove the noun to be exclusive of every 
thing whatsoever which the noun signifies; that its insertion 
does not shew the subject, nor its omission the predicate of a 
proposition ; and that, with regard to the other circumstances 
of omission which the Doctor describes, none of them are the 
causes of the omission. As to the omission shewing a proposi+ 
tion to be a proposition of existence, or a verb to-be a verb sub- 
stantive or nuricupative, or a verb of appointing, chusing, 
creating, &c. every body will see that this is quite out of the 
question, and superfluous: since the propositions and verbs 
manifest all this sufficiently of themselves, without any assiste 
ance from the article. 

The Doctor remarks of some of these cases or canons that 
they always prevail, and are strictly observed. (pp. 62. 65, 66. 
182.) Yet he himself afterward makes exceptions to them. 
Thus he says that the rule with regard to subject and predicate 
may be violated whenever the proposition is convertible, as the 
logicians term it; that is, whenever the predicate is exactly coe 
extensive with the subject, the one comprehending neither 
moré nor less than the other comprehends ; and that the rule 
with regard to verbs substantive and nuncupative may be vio- 
lated, whenever the verb is preceded by a pronoun personal or 
demonstrative, such as sy, ov, 810;, &c. These circumstances, 
however, are no more the causes of the rules being violated, 
than the circumstances described in the rules themselves are 
the causes of their being observed. The author.says that con- 
vertible propositions ‘ will have the article prefixed to both 
terms alike’ (p.77.) but if he will turn to Euclid’s definitions, 
he will see this assertion completely refuted. Every definition 
is a convertible proposition : but in those of Euclid, the sub- 
ject is uniformly without the article ; which circumstance, at 
the same time shee it contradicts the foregoing, contradicts aiso 
another of the Doctor’s positions, in which he says that the 
subject of a proposition takes the article ‘ for the sake of 
hypothesis.’ (p. 72.) If that were the,case, the subject in 
these definitions ought uniformly to take the article; since the 
subject here is as completely hypothetical as it is in any of 

those examples by which pt Doctor illustrates his canon. 
As to the predicate in the same definitions, it is sometimes 
with and sometimes without the article; and so are the pre- 
5 dicates 
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dicates in Matt. xiii. 38, 39. though all the propositions are 
convertible: —but the Doctor himself tells us (p. 78.) and 
confirms the information by an example, that ¢ convertible pro- 
positions are found in which the article is wanting to both sub- 
ject and predicate.’ The truth is, that the circumstance of a 
proposition being convertible makes no difference whatever in 
the case; and it is quite idle and trifling to suppose that it 
should. ‘To imagine that one noun has the article and another 
has it not, because they are in certain circumstances with re- 
spect to each other, and then, when we see other nouns in 
the same circumstances, differently situated in respect to the 
article, to suppose that this happens because the latter nouns 
are so much alike that they might change places with each 
other, is as ridiculous as to argue that one man is wet through 

in a shower of rain while another remains dry, because their 

coats are of a different colour; and then, when we see the re- 

verse take. place with regard to two other men in the same 

coloured coats, to infer that the alteration happens because 

these men are so nearly of a size that they might change coats 

whenever they would. It is little less absurd to suppose that, 

when Nathan said unto David, cv « ‘O avng, (2 Sam. xii. 7.) he 

inserted the article merely because he had used the pronoun 

before ; and that, if he had described David in any other way 

than by a pronoun personal or demonstrative, he must have 

omitted the article, and so could only have told the King that 

he was man, ora man. (See Harris’s Hermes, p. 232. 8vo.) 

These pronouns, however, like the convertible propositions, 

make no difference in the case. They have no influence what- 

ever. ‘Fhe noun which is found in company with them, and 

with a verb substantive, is found often with and often without 

the article, as it woukl be easy to shew by a variety of 

examples: but Dr. Middleton himself has noticed the fact. 

(p.181. See also p. 345.) 

The subject of a proposition very frequently has the article, 
because it is very frequently something definite, some particu 
far person, creature, character, profession, study, quality, 
property, thing, &c. about which the proposition is made, and 
~ to which it is limited; and the predicate is very often without 
the article because it is very often indefinite. Its most com- 
mon use is that of qualifying the subject, and so it is often 
nothing more than a mere adjective to the subject, which.is its 
substantive. A good instance of the frequency with which 
predicates abound, and are multiplied from this source, may 
be seen by turning to 2'Tim. ili. 2—4. Again, we have a 
multitude of propositions of which the only object is to de- 


clare that the individual is or is net one of a species, and the 
, 2 . species 
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species one of a genes, &c. that is, to shew that the particular 
is indefinitely ranked among other particulars which are classed 
together. Hence arises a vast number of predicates which 
want the article, at least in Greek, where we have no article 
but the definite. Another reason may be assigned for the pre- 
dicate being without the article, which, though somewhat allied 
to both the former, is not exactly the same with either of them. 
Though the predicate be a substantive, it is often used merely 
to declare of what quality, nature, or kind, the subject is, and 
not to declare that the subject is the thing signified by the pre- 
dicate. Thus, when the apostle asks, ¢ vows “uagha; (Rom. 
vil. 7.) 70 wv aryabov evcs yeyove Davalos; (ibid. verse 13.) the 
question was not whether the law were the thing called sin, or 
the thing called death, but whether it weré sinful, ‘or deadly. 
Du Marsais, in his dissertation on the article in the Encyclopé- 
die, considers these two last mentioned causes together as 
being in fact the same with the first, and so makes it one of 
his three reasons for the omission of the article that the noun 
be the predicate of a proposition, taken adjectively ; as when it 
is said, tout homme est animal, where animal, he says, “ est pris 
adjectivement, et Yon dit ici animal, comme lon diroit mortel, 
ignorant,” &c. ‘Thus it is, he adds, that the scripture says, 
toute chair est foin, (Isa. xl. 6.) where the predicate is without 
the article also in the Greek, as well as in the English ; and, 
that it is said of a man “ sans esprit, qu’il est béte.” So Quinault 
says of the birds, 


6¢ En amour ils sont tous 
Moins bétes que nous ».” 


Lastly, 





* The other two reasons, assigned by Du Marsais for the omission 
of the article, are when * un nom d’ espece” is taken ‘* selon sa valeur 
indefinie, sans aucune extension, ni restriction, ou application individualle,”” 
and when it is used with the preposition de as a “ simple qualificatif 
d'espece.” (Encyclopédie, Vol. I. p. 730. col. 2.) These reasons, — 
as they are afterward explained, and confirmed by examples, turn 
out to be the same with three of Dr. Middleton’s reasons for omise 
sion, viz. hendiadis, adverbial use, and the dispensing power of the 
preposition. (pp. 129, 130. 133.) In this part of Du Marsais’s 
treatise, Dr. Middleton may see a complete refutation of his supposed 
difference between the Greek and the French preposition, when he 
asserts (p. 384.) that ‘ the Greek preposition “a the power of dise 
pensing with the article; the French preposition has it not.” They 
are perfectly on a level in this respect. Neither of them has any 
such power. The article, indeed, is often omitted after the Greek 
and as often after the French preposition ; not because the preposi- 
tious have any influence, for they make no difference. The article 
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Lastly, the predicate will sometimes be of such a nature as 
not to stand in need of an article, it being sufficiently definite 
in itself to satisfy all that is required by the proposition or the 
assertion which the writer intends to make. _ It is therefore 
used absolutely. See a strong illustratioh of this in Galat, y, 
19—23. 

*Though for these reasons, and others that might be men. 
tioned, the subject of a proposition will commonly a 
with and the predicate without the article, yet both of 
will, at times, appear otherwise. This will be the case when. 
ever we have occasion on the one hand to predicate any thi 
either definitely or indefinitely about a subject which jn it 
we mean to name, or, as the Doctor would say, assume inde- 
finitely ; or whenever we mean, on the other hand, to speak 
definitely of that which we predicate of any subject, whether 
definite or indefinite. For this reason, the subjects of Euclid’s 
definitions are without the article, because they are meant to 
be indefinite, and not because the propositions are convertible, 
So likewise in the following proposition, the subject is without 
and the predicate with the article, because the former is used 
indefinitely and the latter definitely 5 +o de ye wot doxes ev Anye- 
Sa, to Sexe ewat nuwy TOT exiereueves, (Plat. Phed. 46. 
Vol. I. p. 62. B. edit. Steph. 1578.) where the last word is 
the predicate and Sex; the subject ; for the meaning of the 
speaker is not to assume, or take it for granted, that we had 
guardians, and then to declare who they were, nor to assert 
that those who took care of us were gods: but to assert that 
gods did take care of us, or to assert of such Beings that they 
were our guardians. ‘The predicate also may be definite, and 
for that reason have the article, when the proposition is not 
convertible, as 4 yAwsou nue, ‘O xocuos tng adiasas (Jam. iii. 6.) 
and « Cun m TO us twv avdowrar. (Joh. i. 4.) and ev yap tale 
¢ Acyes exty ‘O aanSios (Joh. iv. 37.) where the adjective, like 
many others of the same termination, both in Greek and in Latin, 


* is compounded with ysvos, and o aarSiwos means the true sort, or 


kind. Had aanSus been used, the article would probably have 
been omitted. So also, 3 ds xugieg TO arvevuee essv (2 Cor. iti. 17+) 
where the meaning is very different from gveyna o eos (Joba 
iv. 24.); and # waza cack ‘H avin cagg (1 Cor. xv. 39.) 
Glass’s canon, therefore, articulus non solum subjecto propositions 





is inserted or omitted after the preposition, in the same way, and for 
the same reasons, as when there is no preposition. } 

With regard to the insertion of the article, Du Marsais’s theory 1 

that it is employed to designate an individual, cither particular, of 

specifiz, or to personify the species, 7 
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sed et predicate additur, (see Philol. Sacr. Vol. I. p. 142.) is 
better than that of Dr. Middleton. 

‘The remarks which we have made respecting the predicate 
of a proposition are applicable not only to nouns coming after 
verbs substantive, but also to nouns after verbs nuncupative, and 
those of appcinting, choosing, creating, &c.; and also to that kind 
of apposition which Dr. M. enumerates as one of his causes for 
omitting the article. These nouns are all predicates, or parts of 
predicates, and therefore are frequently without the article, for 
the reasons already assigned. Another reason may be given for 
their being without the article in Greek, where no use would re- 
sult from their being so in English. The abovementioned verbs 
having the same case after them which they have before them, 
we have no way of distinguishing by the case, as at other times, 
which is the subject, and which is the predicate ; and the posi- 
tion of the noun with respect to the verb does not ascertain this 
point, because that is not fixed or regular in Greek as it in 


English. Hence the advantage, and in consequence of it the 


practice, of distinguishing them by speaking definitely of the 
one and indefinitely of the other ; and hence too it is that when 
the Greeks, for any otber reason, speak in the same way of 
both, we have some little hesitation before we can see which is 
which. Thus, when Euclid begins the first definition of his 
fifth book with weeos ers weyelos revels (or aciluos xesSun, Def. 3. 
lib. 7.) érav. &c. we do not see at first which is the s 
~ of the proposition: but in English the arrangement, by 
eing habitual, settles the matter at once; “a magnitude (ora 
number) is a part of a magnitude (or of a number) when,” &c. 
Milton, knowing that it is the order of the words, and not the 
article, which ascertains the subject and the predicate in Eng- 
lish, says, * Light the Day, and darkness Night he named ;” 
which Bentley, and after him Lord Monboddo, (Orig. Lang. 
Vol. ii. p. 85.) suppose to be the error of an amanuensis, and 
therefore would change it to, * And day the light, the darkness 
night he named,” that it might be like the Greek ; for which 
we see not the least necessity. , 
Nouns thus cirumstanced will very often for. these reasons 
be without the article, but not always, as Dr. Middleton, sup- 
poses, nor ever because they are so circumstanced, but because 
they are used indefinitely. When used definitely, which they 
sometimes are, they will have the article. Hence we occa- 
sionally meet with such phrases as est 6 wang ux ‘O dokaCuv uty 
(Joh, viii. 54+) ceo: TA ema mveualz, (Rev. v. 6.) Wevens ere 
nat ‘O adlng ale (John viii. 44.) where the Doctor pronounces 
‘the article to be wholly intolerable,’ he having previously laid 
% down as a rule that ‘in such case it is always omitted, 


(p. 360) 
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(p. 360.) and therefore he creates, by.ellipsis, a new nomina- 
tive to the verb azar, viz. ts, and construes the concluding 
words thus ; and so is his father! Nothing can be more forced 
than such an ellipsis, and such a departute from the regular 
and habitual construction; which is always to make the words, 
connected by a conjunction to the predicate of a preceding 
proposition, a part of that predicate ; and never to make them 
the subject of ‘a new proposition which requires us to under. 
stand a new verb, and other words, we know not what, before 
we can make out acomplete sentence. ‘Ol 0” sazoCadllos excarsoi)o os 
maxets twv Xarnidew. Herod. lib. v. cap. 77. p. 410. edit. 
Wessel. 1763. where Valckenaer would expunge the article. We 
think, however, though we highly respect the critic, that the 
article came from Herodotus. ‘Vv yw THN Meipxteny xadguim 
.»- ednocay. Thucydid. lib i, § 23. p.113. edit. Dukeri, 1731. 
soSavles e¢ rv cdo TiN “Eawpuny xzazuevny. Id. lib. 7. § 80. p.5oo. 
Aoxw dt eyorys not thy povada res avdpas ovouaCe Amonrwvay xa dvala 
THN Aglew. Plut. de Isid. Vol.I. p. 632. edit. Steph. 8vo. 1572.. 
ysis Qwveile Be “oO didacxaroe ua ‘oO HUEIOS» (Joh. xill. I 3.) xa’ ixasny 
tuteay, axcis & TO onuegoy xxasilas. (Heb. iii, 13.) 6 reders vegn 
THN em€aaw avis. (Psal. ciii. 3. or civ. 3. in Heb. and Engl.) 
The learned Doctor has given us the following as an example 
of his rule concerning verbs nuncupative, Agsredns ‘O dixaros 
eminadzuevos.. /Eschin. from which it should seem that he con- 
nects the article with the last word : but we are persuaded, 
both from the position of the words, .and from their applica- 
tion, that the article should be construed with the noun. to 
which it is prefixed. Aristides was not merely called just, but 
Aristides ¢he just, and the article is part of the title, as Louis 
de juste, Alexander the Great, William the Conqueror, &c. 
This example therefore contradicts the Doctor’s rule instead 
of supporting it, and shews that the article may be prefixed to 
nouns following a verb nuncwpative, for this among other rea- 
‘sons, viz. that it sometimes makes a part of the appellation, as 
when the senate is called ‘H @san, and the populace ‘OI sono, 
or when a book is called the Bible, or a parliament the Rump; 
though nouns after verbs nuncupative of appointing, chusing, 
creating, &c. are frequently indefinite in English, as well as in 
Greek. .Thus Jesus was called a Nazarene, which we prefer 
to Dr. M.’s proposed correction the Nazarene, because “we 
think that the original is meant to be indefinite; and thus El- 
zabeth was called barren ;—and so we may say of a man that he 
is appointed Chancellor, chosen Mayor, or created Duke, of 
such a place. 
As to that particular species of apposition of which the Doctor 


. speaks, it is either the predicate or in apposition to the predi- 
cate, 
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cate of a proposition, and so will eommonly appear without 
the article for the foregoing reascns; and also to distinguish be- 
tween itself and the other more usual apposition, such as ralov 
é malno ropeayice ‘O Seos (John vi. 27.), without which distinc- 
tion the meaning would often be obscure and ambiguous. See 
Proverbs xxx. 14. The most common way, however, of ex- 
pressing the apposition described in the Doctor’s rule is by a 
preposition 5 thus, sis p-aeluptov avlos, (Matt. viii. 4.) es pynuo- 
qvvov avins, (Id. xxvi. 13.) reSema ce 6 Dos evar, re sivas os 
1s cwlngiav tws ecxale tng yrs (Acts xili. 47.) ; which last ex- 
ample is similar to the 23d verse of the same chapter, quoted 
by Dr. M. as an instance of his rule, and shews also the 
affinity that subsists between this sort of apposition and verbs 
of appointing, &c. See also Psalm Ixviii. 22 and 23. in Sept. 
and Rom. xi.g. The Doctor, however, maintains that prepo- 
sitions have a ‘ power of dispensing with the article,’ (p. 384.) 
and of causing it to be omitted ‘ where it might have been in- 
gerted.” (pp. 132, 133-) Now if this be true, it may be owing 
to the preposition, and not to the apposition, that the article is 
omitted ina great majority of the nouns thus circumstanced. 
Dr. M. will not allow us, it seems (note p. 71.) to conclude 
any thing against his rule of regimen, from such words as those 
just quoted, tws exxale tng yns- He would no doubt say of 
fas, a8 he says, with much less reason, of cdovy, (note on 
Matt. iv. 15.) that it was ¢ considered in the light of a prepo- 
sition:’ but if a quasi preposition be a good and sufficient cause 
for the omission of the article in one case, surely a real prepo- 
sition must,be so in another. What right then has the Doctor 
to determine in favour of his rules about apposition, verbs of 
appointing, &c. when ‘by far the greater part of the examples’ 
that come under these rules are, as he says (p. 294.) of some 
examples quoted for another purpose by Bp. Pearson, ¢ wholly 
inconclusive, consisting of phrases where the article may have 
been omitted because of the preposition?’ It cannot be said 
that a plurality of instances will be found in favour of the rules, 
since there may be a large majority against them. ‘The great 
body of examples appear in the form of an ¢ anomaly which 
every where prevails,’ (p. 440.) and from which ¢ nothing can 
_ be inferred because of the preposition.’ (p. 443.) Be this, 
however, as it may, it is certain that nouns in this apposition ~ 
are not, as the Doctor maintains, always without the article. 
Thus we have ¢ des éaviov aalinvigoy unge mayluv TO pagluesy 
X01; idiocy erg 0 eleSnv eyw Sc. (1 Tim. ii. 6 and 7.) which 
Dr. M. calls an ¢ abrupt and difficult passage,’ but in which we 
see no difficulty except that which he has created for himself 
by his rule of apposition, by which he is driven to say that ¢ he 
Rey. Jury, 1810. T knows 
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knows of nothing better than to put the clause in a parenthesis,’ 
(* the proof of it in due season”)! Abp. Newcome and Mr, 
Wakefield, having no such stumbling block in their way, saw 
the apposition obvious enough, and rendered the words accord. 
ingly : but the Doctor < fears that it is impossible’ to consider 
the words as an apposition, because he finds an article in his 
way !—a thing which always will be in his way, whenever a 
writer means to make definite the noun which he puts in ap. 
position. ‘The sense of the passage is that Jesus died the proof 
of that which Paul preached. 

In propositions of existence, the nouns are very commonly 
without the article, for no other reason than because it is very 
commonly some indefinite thing of which the existence is 
afhrmed or denied : but existence is sometimes afhrmed or de- 
nied of that of which the writer means to speak more definitely _ 
than is implied by the bare name of the thing itself ; and when- 
ever this is the case, the noun has the article prefixed. Hence 

-we meet with such expressions as sow ‘OI tamsivuvles eaules ov 
MorAw waxy. (Prov. xiii. 7.) Such people exist, there are such 
persons. It is said in Plato that, among many other tales 
which formerly existed, and which will still continue to exist, 
is the wonderful story of the contest, or strife, between Atreus 
and Thyestes: ny rosy, xat th srat, morra TE ANG...» Bri dn 
xas TO eps thy Atpews te was Overs AexSezav epw Pacua. 
(Politic. p. 268. E. Vol. H. edit. Steph. 1578.) So we have 
ryevilo TA synasnic. (John x. 22.) ws eyevtlo 0 Kogos. (Herodot, 
lib. i. p.54. ed. Wesseling. 1763.) «ws ‘H re musoa eyed. 
(Thucyd. lib. vii. § 80. p. 500.) ersy O xalnyogwy duwv. (Joh. v. 
45+) mirevoas yap dei tov mporepxouticy Tw Sew, ots este (Heb.xi.6.) 
where the nominative to the verb es: is not Seog but “O Sto; 
because the thing to be believed is not that there is a God, but 
that the Being before mentioned as the one to whom the person 
cometh exists. In like manner, when the proposition is ne- 


gative, "Paynd xncuoa, Ta TeKvE cus, Kas BX nbers rapannibnval, 
oh ax etc, (Matt. ii, 18.) the nominative 1s not rewa but 16 


stway she was not inconsolable because children did not 
exist; but because the children before mentioned, her chil- 
dren, did not exist. So, TO maMapioy ux exw, (Gen. xxxvil. 30.) 
‘O de tlegos ux vrapyel, (Ibid, xlit. 13.) ‘Ol waleges mba pocrfl0H, B 
vTagxzow. (Lam. v. 7.) 

As to what Dr. Middleton says of inclusive and exclusive pro- 
positions, every thing of this kind depends on the nature and 
circumstances of the case, and not on the insertion or omission 
of the article. The noun may include aniversally every thing 
signified by the name, or not, in whatever way it be expressed 


with respect to the article, whether it have tt-or not. The 
same 
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same is true of negative propositions. It is the nature of the 
¢ase, and not the omission of the article, which determines 
how far the negation extends, and whether it does or does not 
comprehend every thing whatsoever which the noun denotes. 
When it 1s said, ‘Al adwaixes Quares exxos xs TA milewa tx save 
xalarxnvwoes, (Matt. viii. 20.) and of the seed of Abraham that 
it was xado; TA area re spare Tw mange, xas we H aupos Tae 
TO xeros THE Saazong, 2 avapitunlos, (Heb. xi. 12.) the 
nature of the proposition shews that the assertion is intended 
to be universal: but the same thing shews the meaning to be 
not less extensive in the following assertion, where no articles 
are inserted ; ors tov yAsy avls avatars: ext Towers xan ayadusy 
nxs Borger emt dimaius nas adinas. (Matt. v. 45.) Nor is it the 
preposition that * dispenses with the article,’ as the Doctor is 
fond of telling us, for that is no cause of omission, though he 
often makes it so, not very consistently with his styling it elses 
where an anomaly. In reality, it has no influence as to the 
article whatever; because nouns after prepositions are often 
with and often without the article. The following proposition 
also is universally inclusive, though there is neither article nor 
preposition to dispense with itt ‘UO Seog vaegnpavors avktazocla, 
nmameves de Iidwrs xc (James iv. 6.); and so vexpur, dixauory 
and adixzy (Acts xxiv. 15.) On the other hand, the following 
nouns are not universally inclusive though they have the article: 
exihunce TOIE avenoig nat TH, Saaagon (Matt. viii. 26.), not all 
winds whatsoever, but only those which wete then blowing 
in that place: nor can Jaaazen be ‘ considered as in the singu- 
lar denoting the genus,’ (note p. 59.) but only that sea on which 
the Aposttes then were. The learned author says of these winds 
and sea that they are natural objects: but such objects are found 
as often without as with the article ; the business of which is not 
to shew when things are natural and when they are artificial. 
The nouns in this place have the article for yo other reason than 
to shew that they are used definitely. So likewise in the negative 
propositions, edeoy Serwy nas 8 Susiau’ & yap nAbov KaAcoan mars, 
adn’ auaclones. (Matt. IX. I 3.) orl mrodpnln, hh THs Tannaicg os 
synyéplan. (Joh. vii. 52.) ex ers moopring atiuos, as un &c, (Matt. 
xill. §7. Mark vi. 4. and compare John iv. 44.) ott oles ux tia 
Souer, (Matt. xvi. 7. compare Mark 8.14.) the nouns are not 
universally exclusive, though without articles : whereas in ude 
OI ayytroly (Mark xili. 32.) wx nv ‘O exgocwv, (Nahum ii. 11.) 
usesiy O cunwy, ex esw “O exCrlav tov Seov, (Rom. iil. 11.) they 
are intended to be exclusive, though w:th articles. 

In the affirmative proposition, avayxn vag ecw stew TA 
sxavdara, (Matt. xviii. 7.) if our translators rightly understood 


the words, the nowt oxavdaaa cannot be universally inclusive : 
T 2 but 
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but in the negative way of putting the same proposition by 
Luke, avevedov ess un endav TA oxzveara, (xvii. 1.) the negation 
un eG ta oxaydaaa, though the non has the article, must 
be universally exclusive. So dependent is this .doctine respect. 
ing the extent of inclusive and exclusive propositions, on other 
circumstances, and so independent of the article! Dr. M. 
supposes some particular definite offences to be meant; and 
perhaps he may be so far right: but this does not affect our 
observation. 

None of the Doctor’s descriptions, then, it appears, will 
explain the nature and design of the article, even in the parti- 
cular cases described ; and if they would explain it so far, still 
much would remain behind unexplained. Of -this fact he is 
aware ; and therefore he is forced to have recourse to anomalies, 
under one or other of which the article ‘is perpetually occur- 
ring. Besides these, of which he reckons four, he occa- 
sionally introduces a new, additional, canon in the course of 
his work! At one time a noun takes the article because it is a 
personification ; at another, because it is ‘an attributive placed 
in apposition with a personal pronoun,’ (p. 331.) as in cus 
TO, “uxJors. (Luke xviii. 13.) On the other hand, it loses 
the article because it comes after a verb of having, obtaining, 
fullness, partaking, &c. (p. 228, 129.) 3 because it is a hendiadys, 
(p. 130.) as in aega depwe (1 Cor. ix. 26.)3 because it is used 
udverbially (p..130-) 3 because it is a proposition of time, which 
differs little, it seems, from a proposition of existence (p. 221.); 
which existence, however, must be like the property of the 
man who boasted of his fine estate, * but that was neither here 
nor there.” In exzs esas ‘O waxvBuos xar “O Bouyyos twv odovtay, 
the article is admissible, because ‘ here the affirmation termi- 
nates not in ssa, but in exes3’ (note on Matt. viii. 12. p. 195.) 
and so, we suppose, it terminates in de, in chap. xxiv. 23. 
soe wee “O xessos3 and the time must neither be that which is 
approaching, as in Matt. xxi. 34. cle ryyirev O xaatcos (see note 
on Mark xi..13. p. 279.) nor that which is over, as in Mark 
Xvi. I. diaysvoutvs TOY ox€6CxJz, (note p.287.) with which how- 
ever the reader may, if he pleases, compare Acts xxvii.g. He 
may also compare John y. 1. where usta tavia, we are told ‘is 
not emphatic,’ and therefore does not prevent the rule from 
expelling the article, with John vii. 2. where syyus ‘ is im- 
portant,” and therefore does prevent it. (p. 350) 351-) 

The four anomalies are these, 1st, when a noun follows a 
preposition ; 2dly, what the Doctor calls enémeration, his de- 
scription of which we will, according to our promise, now lay 
before our readers: 
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« Another irregularity may be observed, where several nouns are 
coupled together by conjunctions, or where (which is equivalent) 
the conjunctions are omitted by the figure Asyendetun, Though the 
nouns would, if they stood singly, require the article, yet when 
thus brought together, they*very frequently reject it. This anos 
maly I shall hereafter speak of by the name Enumeration ; since it is 
only in the detail of particulars that it seems to take place. 

‘Nor is it merely where three or more nouns are so connected, 
that this usage prevails ; where there are only two, it is not uncom 
mon.’ 

3dly, Ordinal numbers ;-and 4thly, superlatives. Of these 
the learned writer gives many examples, but all of one kind, 
all intended to shew how frequently nouns so circumstanced 
or of this description appear without the article. This looks as 
if he meant to give us rules instead of anomalies; and accords 
ingly, in the second part of his work, which consists of 
the application of his doctrine, he continually appeals to these 
anomalies as if they accounted for the absence of the article. (Note 
on Rom. v.13. and many others.) In one place, he expressly 
calls the anomaly of the preposition a ru/e, and puts it on a 
level with his rule of regimen. (Note on Luke xx. 42. p. 335.) 
He even ascribes to the preposition ¢ a power of dispensirg 
with the article ;’ (p. 384.) and to enumeration, which he also 
calls a rule, he ascribes a power not only of dispensing with the 
article, (notes on Rom. xiv. g. 1 Cor. iil. 22.) but of doing this 
sometimes in a very singular way, viz. dispensing with it be- 
fore all the nouns enumerated except the first, while it does 
not dispense with it before that: in which way he applies it to 
the following passage from Herodotus, Sazleos xas TON 
eivoxocy x26 pexyeicov, Sc. which we have before quoted, more 
at length, in our remarks on the Doctor’s rule about afttri- 
butives: (p. gt. note, and addenda p. 699.) but an anomaly, 
as he rightly observes at the beginning of his 7th chapter, is 
‘a usage which in given circumstances is found to be variable, 
which does not admit of explanation,’ and is not reducible to 
rule. His examples therefore should have been of both kinds, 
of nouns with as well as without the article ; and he ought 
never to have considered these anomalies as causes of omission, 
which he does in his argument against Bishop Pearson, (p. 294.) 
and in various other parts of his book. He should rather haye 
acknowleged that, in these circumstances, he knew not how to 
account either for the omission or for the insertion of the 
article, 

That, on the learned author’s principles, these cases are 
anomalous, we are ready to admit ; and so far his system is 


defective, and does not explain the use of the articie : but, 
Lb .3 wits 
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with respect to its real nature, design, and office, they are no 
more anomalous than any other cages. The article is inserted 
or omitted before nouns in these circumstances, in the same 
way and for the same reasons as when it is inserted or omit- 
ted before nouns in any other circumstances, The Doctor has 
given examples sufficient to prove the omission in these cases ; 
and any Greek writer will furnish instances enough of insertion. 
Since enumeration, however, is not of such frequent recurrence 
as the other three anomalies, we will just observe that it is 
clear from the prophet Daniel that this circumstance has no 
influence whatever, either one way or the other ; and therefore 
we have amesens cwayaysy TOTS vmaizs, xas TOTS sealnyes, 
war TOTES rorapyac, ryaucves, non tuparvas, uxt TOTS en’ ef uc, 
was mavlas TOTS apxorlag rov xopwv. (ch. iil. 2.) where the 
majority of the nouns enumerated have the article. In the 


next verse, where the same nouns are repeated, the majority . 


are without the article. See also chap. il. 2. 32, 33- 35. 45: 
(and compare 1 Cor. iii. 12.) and ch, ili. §. 7. 10. 15. 21. 27. 
and ch. v. 23. j 

These anomalies, as Dr. M. is pleased to call them, have the 
article whenever they are used in a more definite sense than is 
expressed by the mere nouns themselves ; and whenever they 
are not so used, the article is omitted. This we take to be the 
whole mystery of the Greek article, not only with regard to 

these nouns, but with regard ta all others. Its sole use, its 
only end and office, seem to us to be that of shewing that the 
word, or words, to which it is prefixed, are to be understood 
more definitely than the words themselves would signify 
without the article, This single rule, which is laid down by 
all the grammarians from Apollonius to our own days, appears 
to us to contain the whole doctrine of the article, and to 
sufficient to explain all its usages, in all the variety of circum- 
stances in which it occurs. ‘The only fault of the grammarians 
and lexicographers seems to consist in their occasional depar- 
ture from this rule, and allowing that it is sometimes used in- 
definitely, which we believe it never was, nor ever was intended 
to be. We have carefully cansidered al] the present learned 
author’s examples, not only in his rules, but throughout his 
book ; and we think that, in every one of them, wherever the 
article is inserted the word is used definitely, and wherever 
it is omitted (unless there be an ellipsis,) it is either used inde- 
finitely, or is sufficiently definite in itself to answer the pul 
pose of the writer. 

In order to give our readers a hetter opportunity than they 
would othewise have af judging for themselves res ting the 
truth or falsehood of this opiniqn, we have laid wow them a 

I specimen 
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épeciinen of all those examples by which Dr, M. illustrates 
his twenty canons, or rules. It is very likely that, in many of 
them, the noun which has the article may not at first sight 
appear to be definite, though it will be discovered to be so on 
‘farther examination. In such passages as the following, ‘o 
TON ‘propa Buroucvos dixzwws ebeiaCev xas un &c. (Demosth. de 
Cor. § 68.) it may be said, and truly said, in the words of the 
learned author, that tov ‘puloga no more refers to any definite 
or particular person, than does 6 Gywaousws (p. 34.): but both 
the words are definite notwithstanding. ‘Though neither of them 
indicates any definite person, each indicates that which is de- 
finite and particular. “fhe first denotes a definite character, or 
profession, and the seeond a definite agent, if we may apply that 
word to the operations of the mind as well as to those of the 
body. So it is with regard to all those nouns which the 
Doctor ranks under the head of Aypothesis, such as ¢ cuxoDavins, 
¢ oxscas, &c. where some grammarians too hastily conclude 
that, because they do not signify a definite or particular cuxo- 
¢xin;, cmedaws, &c. they do not signify any thing definite or 
particular; and hence they suppose, and they say, that the 
article is sometimes used indefinitely. 

This hasty and false conclusion appears to us to arise from 
their not being aware of, or not attending to, the principle on 
which the use of both articles, the indefinite as well as the de- 
finite, is founded ; which is a numerical principle. Whatever 
is definite, or indefinite, must be definite or indefinite among 
other things. We cannot say of a thing that it is or is not a 
particular, without supposing a generality to which we refer it; 
in the number of whose individuals we include it; and among 
which number we declare it to be particular, or not. ‘To de» 
clare, therefore, that we consider a thing definitely or indefi- 
nitely is to declare, at the same time, that we consider it nume- 
rically. Whatever is thus described is and must be numbered 
among or classed with something else, either of the same kind 
with itself, or of a different kind, . 

Unless things were reduced to classes, and the names of 
them made common, there would be no end to the number of 
words ; it would be impossible tq acquire a competent know- 
lege of any language ; and a great part of what we did acquire 
would be useless, because we should apply different names when 
we had no intention of indicating any thing different in our 
ideas. Hence the benefit, universally felt and acknowleged, of 
making by artificial compact species and genera of those things 
of which nature has made only individuals. ‘This classification 
1S permanent, constant, and regular, and is common to all 


languages, Now a similar though not an equal benefit may be 
T 4 ' derived 
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derived from an occasional and temporary classification ; that 
is, from shewing at the particular time of using the name of 
any thing, hae we do or do not use it with reference to 
other things; whether we consider the thing signified by the 
name, absolutely and independently by itself, or relatively as 
one of anumber. This is the principle of the article, by means 
of which and of its application those languages which have it do, 
by numbering, compare, contrast, combine, and separate ideas, 
and express a vast variety of resemblances, differences, and rela 
tions, more or less general or particular, with a conciseness and 
a precision that are unattainable in those languages which have 
no article. In our language, which has two articles, this is done 
more clearly and distinctly than in those which have only one, 
In languages which have a one article, it is obvious from its 
insertion that the thing signified is numbered: but it is not 
certain from its omission that the thing is not numbered. In the 
English language, all doubt is removed. If there be no article, | 
there is no numbering. The idea is absolute and not 
relative *. 

The principle then of both the articles is numerical; and 
this is the common foundation on which they both rest. They 
both number, but not both in the same way. The indefinite 
article always shews that the thing, to the name of which it is 
prefixed, is numbered among other things of its own class, 
that is, among such things as are immediately and directly sig- 
nified by the word used: thus, for instance, ¢ @ man’ is always 
one of the number of men, ‘a horse,’ one of the number. of 
horses ;- and so on:—but this it not a/qays the case with 
the definite article. Here the thing which is made definite 
must he numbered: but it may or may not, as it happens, 
be so numbered. It may be numbered among the things 
of its own class, or among any other things whatsoever. 





* When we say this, we must be understood to speak not of 
the idea or meaning of the word, as it is in itself, but of its refer- 
ence to other ideas, either of the same or of a different class. 
word may be either definite or relative in itself, and yet be neither 
the one nor the other with respect to the use of the article. Every 
proper name, for instance, is definite in itself; and the word fathers 
and a multitude of others, are relative in themselves : but if they 
have no article prefixed, they are never, in the English language, 
referred to arly other person, or thing, having the same proper name, 
nor to any other father, nor to any other things with or among 
which that proper name, or the word father, may be ranked ani 
numbered. This is what we mean, when we say that the idea 18 
absolute. On the other hand, when any article, either definite or 
indefinite, is prefixed, some such reference is always implied ; and 
this is what we mean when we say the idea is relative. = | 

When, 
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When, for instance, we speak of “ the lilly of the valley,” 
we speak definitely and numerically both of the hilly and 
the valley, but they are not both numbered, and therefore 
not both definite, im the same way. he lilly is definite and 
consequently numbered, among lillies: but the valley is not 
definite, and therefore not numbered, among valleys. So 
in the Greek phrase ‘O iio; ts avSeers, the nouns are both 
used definitely, and consequently both numbered, but not in 
the same way. ‘The former is numbered and definite in its 
own class; the latter not; and so the former denotes one 
among other sons, but the latter does not denote one among 
other men. So likewise when it is said, ev tot cimog tov Caste 
rew, (Matt. xi. 8.) the first noun is numbered and definite in 
its own class, but the second is not, and yet it is numbered 
and definite notwithstanding. In the following example, all 
the nouns are definite, but no one of them numbered in its own 
class ; the outside of the cup and of the platter.” (Matt. xxiii. 
25.) The first is not a definite outside, but a definite part of 
the cup and the platter; which are definite, not among cups and 
platters, but among household utensils. « Z4e plough” (Luke 
ix. 62.) is not a definite plough, but a definite instrument of 
husbandry;—and so rns pagitos, (Mark x. 25.) if that be the 
true reading, is not a definite needle, but a definite instrument 
of domestic employment. “H macfevos (Matt. i. 23.) is not a 
definite or particular virgin, but a woman of that definite or 
particular description ; tyv xyegav (Matth. xx. 2.) is not a de- 
finite day, but a definite portion of time 3 +o Segos (Mark xiii. 
28.) is not a definite summer, but a definite season of the 
year; and so eny yuo, tH Tisivy 4 wyamn, (I Cor. xiii. 2. 4.) 
are not definite in their own class, but in the class of virtues. 
‘O Udxeuadog (John iii. 10.) is not a definite teacher, but a 
definite character, the teacher, a character in which ignorance 
is a reproach; and it is a still greater reproach in the character 
of ¢ ddazuxdros te Izexnd, (ibid.) the teacher of those who them- 
selves profess to teach others. (Sce Rom. ii. 17—21. John 
ix. 40, 41. and for the article before Icgara, see Gal. vi. 16.) 
It is this common principle which renders the articles so 
useful as they are, since it enables us to shew with the greatest 
conciseness, and with a precision sufficient to answer all the 
purposes of language, an infinite number and variety of bear- 
ings, dependencies, relations, and connections, natural or arti- 
ficial, real or imaginary, constant or occasional, which things 
have with each other: but the principle, useful as it is, is not 
the most obvious thing belonging: to the articles. It does not 
seem to have been that which gave them birth, that far which 


they were invented. The definite article, the oldest of the 
two, 
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two, whatever might be its origin *, was first used as an article 
(we speak not of its pronominal use, which is found both in 
Greek 


* We consider it as very probable that the article may have 
derived its origin from the neuter of os, %, 0, which has now by use 
become a single adjective constituting the pronoun relative: but 
which we believe to have been, at first, three distinct substantives 
making so many distinct personal pronouns of the third person, cor- 
responding to our pronouns he, she, it. Many passages are still 
extant in the classics, in which, if it be so understood and rendered, a 
much better sense is obtained than by considering it as the relative 
who or which. Moor, the Glasgow Professor, in his very ingenious 
little Greek grammar, makes the masculine é& one of the three 
primary pronouns, and renders it by the English pronoun, d¢ ; but 
then he takes no notice of the feminine 7, nor of the neuter 4; aad 
what he makes the oblique cases of the masculine, viz. & and i, rather 
belong to the reciprocal pronoun, as do also what he makes the dual 
and the plural, of: and c$us. 

The first step. towards the formation of the article may have been 
that of using the neuter 6, exegetically, in the sense of namely, vide. 
licet, to wit, &c. for all genders, numbers, and cases, without any 
distinction, or variation. From this, the transition to the demon- 
strative sense, and thence to the relative, and so to the article, would 
be easy and natural. , In many cases, the affinity between all these 
senses is such that they very readily slide one into another ; and we 
now often meet with passages in which what we call the article may 
be rendered in any of these ways, exegetically, or demonstratively, or 
relatively, or as an article. This is the case in the first passage of 
Homer in which 6 occurs ; 6 yag Pasirri xorudu. (Il. A. ge)5 in tov 
dn penxisov ous xaglsov xixvov avdee ([]. Het 55-)3 in Aabce tov Maveavn clene 
waida. (Herodot. lib. i. p.54. Ed. Wessel. fol. 1763.) and in many 
other instances. , 

Before the article was completely formed into an adjective, with 
distinction of gender, number, and case, it is probable that the neuter 
6 had been often used in company with the particle r+; which, like 
the Hebrew conjunction Vau and the Greek xas, is, even now, oc- 
casionally found in an exegetical sense, and might, in early stages of 
the language, have been much oftener so used. In this congection, 
sometimes the ¢ might have the precedence, and at other times the 
ve; and though used distinctly, at first, as two separate words, they 
might afterward be often united so as to form only one. _ From this 
union, when 6 had the precedence, might arise the particle ére; and 
when zt had the precedence, the neuter zo, the vowel. in the first 

article, tt, being dropped euphonie gratid ;—and hence might be 

pc ge ali the oblique cases and the regular formation of the 
article. 4 

In the days of Homer, and even in those of Herodotus, the boun- 
daries of the article, demonstrative and relative, do not seem to have 
been accurately ascertained and defined, and for that reason we see 


the article so promiscuously used in their writings. When Time had 
; introduced 
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Greek and in French; and when so used it is rather a real pronoun 
than an article ;) for the purpose of shewing a thing to be par- 
ticular, or definite, as its name implies. For some time, per- 
haps, its use and application, as in the case of the indefinite article 
at present, might be restricted to things numbered in their own 
classes: but being found so usefu! in this respect, its meaning was 
afterward extended to shew when things were considered and 
mentioned as being definite in other classes. Thus, “ ¢he man,” 
for instance, might originally be used to denote only a parti- 


>... 
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introduced greater accuracy and precision inio the language, they 
were more nicely discriminated from each ether, both in their form 
and in their use ; their separate offices were clearly marked out ; and 
their distinct provinces were assigned to them, by the great arbiter, 
who has the jus and the norma loguendi, fixing on 6, , ve for the 
article ; és, my 6, for the relative; avlos (i.e. av, te, and &, forthe 
personal pronoun ; (or rather, and more properly, for the pronoun 
ipse, the same, the aforesuid, he again;) and wre; (i. ¢. 6 aves) and 
wns; (1.€. ex, ov, and és) for demonstrative pronouns. When é¢ 
was the personal pronoun he, probably & and é were invented to dis- 
tinguish the reciprocal, in those cases, viz. the dative and accusative, 
in which distinction was most wanted : but when ¢; became more of a 
relative, & and § might become more simply personal, and so the 
more modern reciprocal iavrs be invented to supply its place. 

May not our English detinite article the have come originally from 
the Greek exegetical particle 1, by introducing the intermediate letter 
b into it, in the same way in which it has been introduced into the Latin 
pronouns ¢w aud ée, for the formation of the English pronouns thou 
and thee? On some occasions, we drop the 4 of our article, in fas 
miliar conversation. Thus we say ?’other for the other, so constantly 
and communly, that Johnson has not only noticed it under the word 
the, but has assigned to it a distinct place of its own, in his Dictionary. 

With regard to our indefinite article, Johnson is certainly right 
when, in his Dictionary and grammar pretixed, he makcs an to be 
its original, and a its contraction; instead of making a the ori- 
ginal, and an the extension of it, as the generality ot grammarians 
have done. In its first state it was nothing more than the Saxon nu- 
meral, It afterward dropped ics connection with tRe numeral, (with 
which it now has nothing more te do than any other word has which 
is used only in the singular number, ) and became a pure article. In 
consequence of its beng such, we possess a great advantage over all 
other modern languages. By using the same word for a and for one, 
writers in those languages are often in danger of confounding their 
meaning , and for that reason they do not make such frequent use of 
their indefinite article as we do of ours; nor can they express the 
same idea with equal precision, in as few words as we use, In Cconse- 
quence of having for our indefinite article a distinct and separate word, 
which is applied to no other purpose. Ag soon as our indefinite are 
ticle ceased to be a numeral, the sphere of its utility became consider- 
ably extended and enlarged. _ . 
cular 
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cular man among other men, a definite man. It might then be 
extended, from time to time, to make the word man definite 
among and consequently to number man among other animal;, 
whether men or not; among other creatures, whether animal 
or not ; among other Beings, whether created or not; among 
other ¢hings, whether Beings or not, &c. and so with regard 
to all other words. 

This use or application of the articles, to shew when words 
are employed definitely or indefinitely, is that which is most 
prominent and obvious ; and it is probably in consequence of 
the use and application being so obvious, that the principle has 
been overlooked: as it is certainly in consequence of over, 
looking it, and more especially overlooking the extension of it, 
that critics and grammarians have been so much as a loss to see 
how the article could be definite in particular cases, and there, 
fore to suppose that it was sometimes used indefinitely. 


In our next Number, we propose to terminate this unusually 


extended discussion. je 
[To be continued.} [5% 





Arr. VI. Poems and Translations fromthe Minor Greek Poets, and 
others ; written chiefly between the Ages of Ten and Sixteen. 
By a Lady. Crown 8vo. 78. Boards. Longman and Co, 
1809. 


Ue the mind is well stocked with ideas, and has attained 

to some judgment in arranging and combining them, it is 
impossible that any original work should be composed which 
is wholly worthy of public acceptation ; and even for the task of 
translating foreign authors into ourown language,we have need of 
no little preparatory study. Not only must we be well acquainted 
with the comprehensiveness, the force, and the clearness of 
our native tongue, but equally masters of the very different 
peculiarities of the language from which we translate. Can 
all, can any, of these qualifications be acquired at ten or even 
sixteen years of age? That a// cannot is self-evident 5 —that 
some may, the little volume before us affords most. honourable 
proof.—We submit to our readers the fair writer’s own ace 
count of this phenomenon : 


‘ The fugitive pieces which compose this collection were written 
chiefly between the ages of eleven and sixteen, in the leisure hours al- 
lowed by a domestic education. They are published with the 
timidity excited by their imperfections ; but with a most grateful 
sense of the indulgence they have already received from a liberal 
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‘ The translations or imitations of the minor Greek poets were 
the productions of a still earlier age. A most indulgent father, in 
the retirement permitted by his station in the church, found amusee 
ment in familiarising his only child with the poets of antiquity. 
Those poets have already received every embellishment which the 
English language can bestow : yet it is hoped the eye of Criticism 
will not dwell on attempts prompted by parental fondness, and by no 
ambition, except to repay it.’ 

The indulgence mentioned in the above advertisement has 
been manifested by the work having already reached a third 
edition. It is impossible, however, to avoid supposing that, 
under the circumstances in which these poems were written, 
they have received correction from the father who perused 
them; and to what length this correction has been carried, we 
have no clue which can enable us to guess : consequently, 
much of our wonder and pleasure must be diminished in the 
perusal of them, Yet from the respectable patronage which 
ushers them into the world, we are bound to believe that the 
prodigy is in a great measure authentic; and that the mass of 
these extraordinary poems, original or translated, is the 
genuine production of so young a poetess as the title page 
announces. 

The contents of the volume are translations from Anacreon, 
from Sappho, from Theocritus, and from Horace. The 
originals are very various, and strongly remind us of Johnson's 
praise of variety in his Alcaic Ode to Mr. Sylvanus Urban: — 


“ Non ulla Musis pagina gratior, 
Quam que severis ludicra jungere 
Novit ; fatigatamque nugis 

Utilibus recreare mentem ;>— 


although the parodies, imitations, and Macaronic poems, are by 
no means happy, (especially the single specimen of the latter,) 
when compared with the more serious compositions. 

In our specifications of the translations, we purposely 
omitted the version from the Scolium in honour of Hare 
modius and Aristogiton. It is here ascribed to Alczus ; 
although the reference to Lowth’s doubt on the subject, in 
the notes, should have induced the translator to doubt also ; 
and indeed to have adopted the more usual title of this poem, 
Lxomov Kaarnuclpars’ Callistratus has, perhaps, the best claim 
to the honour. Athenzus gives a copy of it without an 
author’s name: but Hesychius has maintained the right of 
Callistratus. See Jacob’s note, Vol. VI. of the Greek Anthology, 
page 296. — We do not think that the imitation of this. 
celebrated poem is among the fair author’s happiest efforts ; 
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and therefore we do not transcribe it, but rather refer our 
readers to either of the spirited versions which are to be 
found in that truly classical work, the Translations from the 
Greek Anthology*. In that volume, it was justly remarked that 
Ambrose Phillips’s elegant translation of Sappho’s famous 
fragment, exquisite as it is, fails to give an adequate idea of 
the fire which animates the original. Some specimens of a 
few lines of translation are subjoined to this and other equally 
just remarks ; and we are happy to find that the same idea had 
suggested itself to the present writer we extract her version, 


SAPPHO’S ODE. (Imitated.) 
¢ The gods no purer transport prove 
Than he who at thy feet reclin’d, 
Dares banquet on thy whisper kind, 
Thy smile of love ! 


But then my glowing heart beats high 

I see thee, and my soul resign ; 

I hear thee, and no voice but thine, 
While thou art by : 


My falt’ring tongue forgets its art, 
uick fires thro’ ev’ry fibre dart : 
Dim are my eyes—a hollow sound 

I hear around— 


Cold damps my pallid brow invade, 


My strength recedes—-my senses fade— 
ool die.’... 


The following translation of the 18th Ode of Anacreon 
also appears to us deserving of transcription : 


‘ON LIFE’S ENJOYMENT. 
‘ Blind mortal! ere the day is fled, 
Thy narrow path contented tread 3 
The passing time serenely flows, 
But who the clouded future knows, 
If mine er thine ? 
Haste then, devouring care, depart ! 
No place I yield thee in my heart ; 
Ere envious Death prepares his sting, 
Leave me to laugh, and sport and sin / 
With sparkling wine !’ 
With the exception of the attempts from Horace, (an author 
whose curiosa felicitas of expression must not be resigned to 


the torturing of any inexperienced writer,) these translation® 
are generally creditable to the learning and the taste of this 





See Review, Vol, liv..N.S. p. 370. 
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young and fair candidate for fame. We could indeed point 
out sundry faults, both of interpretation and language : but, at 
the ages of ten and sixteen! — 


66 Nullum memorabile nomen 
Famineé in pena est, nec habet victoria laudem.” 


As for the Phyllides, Hippsipyle, full-grown and flourishing, 
with them we have a cause of remonstrance, when they ob- 
trude their worthless rhapsodies on the public: but in these 
poems sufficient genius is displayed to promise correctness of 
taste, when experience and well chosen studies shall have 
matured the native abilities of the young author. We do not 
hesitate to encourage her to proceed in her elegant and honour- 
able pursuits, with difhdence and industry for her guides, and 
with genuine literary ambition for her incitement. At parting, 
however, we cannot forbear to present our readers with one 
short specimen of the original poems : 


‘ Where now is the spell that to Lucy allured me? 
Where now is the beauty I lived to adore ? 
Tis past ! shall I murmur if reason has cured me, 
Or mourn that a meteor deceives me no more ? 
Let beauty still flutter in life’s peevish morn, 
Let love like the rainbow its vapours adorn ; 
But who would the fugitive insect enchain, 
Or bid the frail rainbow for ever remain ? 


‘Or why the cold shadows of mem’ry pursuing, 
Why, days of my youth, should I languish for you? ’ 
For life, like the phoenix, shall rise from its ruin, 

To beauty immortal and joys ever new. 

No more for the downfall of friendship T mourn, 
Its root is enrich’d tho’ its branches are shorn ; 
Still, still in my bosom I feel it extend, 

The world is my palace, all nature my friend.’ 





os a 


Art. VIT. 4 Manual of Piety, adapted to the Wants and calculated 
for the Improvement of all Sects of Christians ; extracted from 
the Holy Living and Dying of Jeremy Taylor, Chaplain in Ordi« 
hary to King Charles I., and afterwards Bishop of Down and 
Connor ; with a Preface, Life of the Author, and Additions. 
By Robert Fellowes, A.M. Crown 8vo. 78. Boards. Maw- 


man. 


wt different views are taken of the same subject by 
"" different writers of the same age, of the same profess 
tion, and of the same communion! No two clergymen can 
entertain sentiments more at variance with each other than a 
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author of Zeal without Innovation*, and the Editor of the 
Manual of Piety, on the question of the best mode of promote 
ing the stability of the Established Church, and diminishing 
the number of Dissenters. ‘(he former seems to be of opinion 
that every desirable object may be accomplished by the ardour, 
diligence, and good conduct of the clergy, without an iota of 
alteration ; that objections are to be obviated by a pious 
deportment ; and that separatists would flock to the Esta. 
blished standard, if thé ministers of the church were entirely 
devoted to the discharge of their duty. T he latter, however, 
does not by implication throw the blame of our religious dif. 
ferences on the want of zeal among the clergy, nor on the want of 
a proper spirit of accommodation in dissentients, but attributes 
the evil in a great measure to defects in the public system, 
Mr. Fellowes’s zeal for the Church is coupled with a zeal 
for reformation, and he wishes so far to innovate as to bring 
her service to a closer accordance with the N. T., particularly 
in that portion of it which is called the Lord’s Prayer. In this 
Manual of Piety, compiled from the writings of the good and 
amiable Jeremy Taylor, he has reduced all the Prayers to our 
Saviour’s model of devotional perfection ; and in the dedica- 
tion to Dr. Bathurst, Bishop of Norwich, he tells his Lordship 
that ‘ were a public Liturgy made to conform to this model, 
all sects of all descriptions would croud into our Churches to 
worship the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ In 
another place, he remarks : . 

“If we be really anxious.to heal the dissentions of the church, and 
to introduce peace and charity into the sanctuary, we must return to 
the principle with which we set out, and from which we ought never 
more to turn aside—that THE SCRIPTURES ARE THE ONLY RULE 
or FaitH. We should render our Liturgy so comprehensive, that 
all sects of Christians may finally be brought to approve the reason- 
ableness, and to venerate the charity. Let our prayers contain none 
but reasonable terms ; and let them be formed, like those in the 
present Manual of Piety, after the model of that which our blessed 
Saviour delivered for our imitation.’— 

‘In every moral instance let us inculcate a conformity to the 
conduct of Christ. Lec his precepts be made to penetrate our 
hearts, and his example, all lovely and captivating, be placed before 
our eyes. Such a Liturgy, which would at once address itself to 
the reason and the affections, while it appeased all sectarian anis 
mosity, and encouraged the great Christian principle of mutual love, 
would be powerfully active in purifyizy the morals of the people. 
The church of England, instead of being a building patched up of 
hay and straw, and other perishable materials, would be converted 
into a structure of alabaster and gold ; the voice of contention would 
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cease ; and her walls would resound only with hosannas of peace 
and love.’ 

‘ But, where the Creed of any church, instead of a few plain and 
necessary points, consists of a multiplicity of articles, most of which 
are mere matters of speculation, and do nothing but afford fuel for 
diseention, and matter for dispute ; there righteousness will never 
flourish ; for men will attend more to the theory than to the practice, 
more to mysterious dogmas, which they do not understand, aud 
which they never can unravel, than to those simple but celestial 
truths which encourage the growth of every virguous habit, and 
breathe an energy divine on every moral obligation.’ 


It will probably be matter of surprize that such sentimenta 
should be addressed to a Bishop ; and Mr. F.’s subsequent 
declaration to his brethren is not less bold and explicit : 


. Ihave set the Clergy an example of that liberty of prophecy- 
ing* which it is their duty to retain, and their shame to ino 
Since | have been a minister of the church, I have, according to the 
express instructions of the Sixth Article, made the Scriptures, and 
only the Scriptures, the rule of my faith and the standard of my 
opinions. If the ministers of the establishment will not follow me in. 
the exercise of that religious liberty with which Christ has made ue 
free, I must say of them as was said of the degenerate Romans, Q 
bomines servituti paratos ! Instead of being worthy to respire the 
free air of a Protestant atmosphere, they are fit only to breathe the 
mephitic vapour of Popery in the cells of the Inquisition.’ 


Though such hints as these are often considered as ine 
sidious, they are not in reality intitled to such an imputation ; 
and they are evidently in this instance offered with a sincere 
desire of benefiting and giving stability to the establishment. 
We have much in our Public Service which is most excellent : 
but certain parts, according to the opinion of a large portion 
of the Clergy, are open to improvement ; and it has often been 
asked by them whether more good than harm would not 
result from the introduction of these improvements? Would 
not the gold appear to more advantage if the alloy were 
removed ? 

Knowing the state of the religious world, we are not in- 
clined to suppose that Mr. F.’s ideas of liturgic reform will be 
generally acceptable: but it is our duty, in noticing this 
work, toxlay them fairly before our readers. Most Chris- 
tians of the present day would be perfectly satisfied if Dr. 
Jeremy Taylor’s principle were adopted, of taking the Apostle’s 
Creed as the bond of union and the symbol of peace, and 
reducing the public service to this standard; but Mr. E., 
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though he is captivated with the liberal mind of that prelate, is 
not contented to be restrained within his limits of reformation. - 


‘ It was not so well known, {says he,) in Taylor’s time, as it has 
been since, that this Creed was the composition of a later age ; but 
ascribed to the Apostles, either for the purpose of rendering its av- 
thority the more venerable, or because it was supposed to contain 
all the Articles of Faith which the Apostles enjoined as necessary to 
be believed. It must be confessed that this Creed is much more 
simple and scriptural than those by which it was succeeded ; in 
framing which the only object seemed to be, to combine those pro- 
positions which were most opposite to common sense, which afforded 
most room for cavil and for doubt, and most incentives to animosity 
and dispute. But in the apostolic age, it is certain, from the un- 
doubted records of Scripture, that there was a Creed, more brief 
and simple even than that which ts ascribed to the Apostles. This 
point Mr. Locke has proved im his reasonableness of Christianity, 
with a cogency of argument which will not fail to impress convic- 
tion on every mind which is not inhabited by the most sullen 
bigotry, or fortified by the most impenetrable ignorance. The 
Creed of St. Peter, which had the promise of salvation, consisted 
only of this simple enunciation, ** We verily believe that thou art 
the Messiah, (Christ, ) the Son of the: living God.?? — This was es- 
teemed a formulary of faith sufficient for the orthodoxy of that age ; 
and it was on this single article, which is a rock of adamant, that 
Jesus said he would found that church, or edifice af righteousness, 


whick no worldly power should be able to destroy.’ 

More remark of the same tendency is subjoined : but, as it is 
not very probable that, in the existing temper of the times, any 
attention will be paid to arguments of this kind, we shall 


refrain from unprofitable dilation. , 
The Memoir on the Life and Writings of Dr. Jeremy Taylor 


is an animated composition; and the writer compensates for 


_ the want of copious or new biographical materials by reflections, 
in which he liberally communicates his own sentiments and 


wishes. It is not known at what time Jeremy Taylor was born, 
though this event is stated to have taken place between the 


ears 1600 and 1610, and it is ascertained that he was the son 
We follow him from his obscurity 


to a free school, and thence to Caius college, where he con- 
tinued till he had taken the degree of Master of Arts : 


¢ He afterwards entered into Holy Orders, removed to London, 
and officiated for a short time, as public lecturer, in St. Paul’s — 
church. The fame of his preaching soon attracted the notice of 
Archbishop Laud, who was so much pleased with his manner, and 
the fair presage of his talents and his virtues, that he procured for 
him, in 1636, a Fellowship at All Souls’ College, in Oxford.’— 

¢ In 1638, Archbishop Laud, who had made Jeremy Taylor hes 
Chaplain, procured for him the rectory of Uppingham, in Ratland- 


shire ; but he remained at the University for the farther yee 
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of his studies till the year +640, when he married, and went to 
reside upon his living. At Uppingham, he is said to have preached 
some excellent casuistical sermons, which laid the foundation of his 
*€ Ductor Dubitantium,” or “‘ Rule of Conscience,”’ which was pub- 
lished in London, in 1660, the year of the Restoration.’ 


Of the Ductor Dubitantium, Mr.F. gives the following ac- 
count : ; 


‘ This great work, which the author appears to have begun in his 
youth, and to have completed in the meridian vigour of his intellect, 
bears ample testimony to the depth of his knowledge, the variety of 
his reading, the extent of his research, the solidity of his judgment, 
the richness of his imagination, and: the force of his sagacity. The 
subtlety of the schooleman is tempered by the simplicity of the 
Christian ; and the rigour of the philosopher is softened by the 
charity of the Gospel. * 'l'aylor has been called the Christian Plato ; 
but Plato equalled him only in beauty of style and fertility of fancy 3 
in every thing else the Briton was superior to the Greek ; the 
discipie of Christ to the pupil of Socrates. 

‘In 1642 Jeremy Taylor took his Doctor’s degree at the Unia 
versity of Oxford; and, being made Chaplain in ordinary to King 
Charles the First, he often preached before that Monarch and his 
Court ; and, in the capacity of Chaplain, attended him in the civil 
wars, during several of his campaigns.—On the final triumph of the 
Republicans, the Author was deprived of his living, and detained for 
some time as a prisoner in the Castle of Chepstow. but his confine« 
ment does not appear to have been very long or very severe. When 
he was set at liberty, he retired with his wife and family into Car. 
marthenshire, in South Wales, where his indigence was alleviated 
and his misfortunes soothed by the kindness and generosity of 
Richard Vaughan, Earl of Carbery, of Golden Grove, in the same . 
county. Here he exercised his ministry, and kept school, to in- 
crease his means of subsistence; nor does his diligence appear to 
have been greater, nor his mind more active in any period of his life, 
Considering unremittiag employment as the best means of dissipat- 
ing those uneasy thoughts and those intrusive cares which are the 
usual concomitants of misfortune, he appears to have soothed the 
sadness of his heart by the exercise of his mind. In this interval of 
seclusion he composed his Golden Grove, containing devotional 
pieces ; his ** Life of Christ ;”? a Volume of Sermons ; his § Holy 
Living and Dying ;”? his * Liberty of Prophesying ;” his ‘* Prace 
tice of Repentance ;”’ several Tracts against the Doctrine of Original 
Sin ;?? his “ Treatise on Friendship.” &c.— 

‘ After Taylor had spent several years in retirement at Golden 
Grove, a domestic calamity occurred, which obliged him to quit that: 
sequestered situation In the short space of two or three months 
death sent three of his children to an untimely grave, youths of the 
greatest promise and the fairest hopes. This affliction so preyed on 
his spirits, that he left Wales, and went to reside in London, where 
he officiated in a congregation of Loyalists. At this time he 
furmed an acquaintance with _— Lord Conway, who appears 
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to have been so much pleased with his manners and conversation, 
that he solicited the Author to accompany him to his seat at Port- 
more, in the county of Antrim, in Ireland. There he continued till 
the Restoration. During his residence at the seat of Lord Con- 
way, he completed his Ductor Dubitantium, which is mentioned 
above. In 1661 he began to be recompensed for his steady attache 
ment to the Royal cause ; and though Barrow and many others 
complained of the neglect and ingratitude which they experienced, 
yet Taylor, had the good fortune to be rewarded in a manner more 
suitable to his fidelity and his virtues. In 1661 he was promoted 
to the sees of Down and Connor, in Ireland, to which was annexed 
the administration of the Bishopric of Dromore. Previous to this he 
had been honoured with a seat in the Privy Council of Ireland ; and 
the University of Dublin conferred on him the office of their Vice- 
ChanceNor.’ 


The good Bishop, however, did not Iong enjoy his episcc+ 
pal-elevation, but died on the 13th of August 1667, at Lis- 
negarvy; and Dr. Rust, Bishop of Dromore, in eulogising his 
deceased friend, has drawn his character in not altogether 
unjust though in highly flattering colours. We transcribe the 


beautiful passage : 


« This great prelate had the good humour of a gentleman, the 
eloquence of an orator, the fanty of a poet, the acuteness of a 
schoolman, the profoundness of a philosopher, the wisdom of a coun- 
sellor, the sagacity of a prophet, the reason of an angel, and the 
piety of a saint. He had devotion enough for a cloister, learning 
enough for an University, and wit enough for a College of Virtuosi ; 
and had his parts and endowments been parcelled out among his poor 
clergy that he left behind him, it would perhaps have made one of 
the best dioceses in the world.” Serm. 251. 


It was a prominent part of Bishop Taylor’s character, that to 
eminent learning and piety he united great candour and liber- 
ality. He Jamented the differences which, on doctrinal points, 
divided the Christian world ; and it was his amiable wish that 
the professed followers of Jesus, instead of quarrelling about 
abstruse dogmas, would agree to respect those points which 
immediately promote holiness of life. ‘‘ Heresy (he observed) 
is not an error of the understanding, but an error of the will. 
And this is clearly insinuated in Scripture, in the style whereof 
faith and a good life are made one duty ; vice is called op- 
posite to faith, and heresy opposed to: hohness and sanctity.” 

Though the following apologue, which concludes the 
Liberty of Prophecying,” has been often quoted, it contains 
go excellent a moral relative to charity and forbearance on the. 
score of religious differences, that we cannot deem half a page 
thrown away by its insertion in this place : . 
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#¢ When Abraham sat at his tent-door, according to his custom, 
waiting to entertain strangers, he espied an old man stooping and 
leaning on his staff, weary with his age and travel, coming towards 
him, who was an hundred years of age; he received him kindly, 
washed his feet, provided supper, caused him to set down; but 
observing that the old man eat, and prayed not, nor begged for a 
blessing on his meat, he asked him why he did not worship the God 
of Heaven? ‘The old man told him that he worshipped the fire 
only ; and acknowledged no other God. At which answer Abra- 
ham grew so zealously angry that he thrust the old man out of his 
tent, and exposed him to all the evils of the night, and an urguarded 
condition. When the old man was gone, God called to Abrahams 
and asked him where the stranger was. He replied, I thrust him 
away, because he did not worship thee. God answered him ; I have 
suffered him these hundrgd years, although he dishonoured me; and 
couldest not thou endure him one night, when he gave thee no 
trouble ? Upon this, Abraham fetched him back again, and gave 
him hospitable entertainment and wise instruction.”? ‘* Go thou,” 
says the pious Bishop, and go thou says the writer of his life, to 
every Christian of every denomination, “and do likewise ; and thy 
charity will be rewarded by the God of Abraham.” 


It is justly remarked by the Editor, that the English lan- 
guage does not contain a Manual of Piety preferable to the pre- 
sent. Its plan is comprehensive, its execution is rational, its 
charity is diffusive, and its rules and offices are adapted to the : 
moral necessities of every individual in the Christian world. | 
It is a compendium of duty and devotion, which is calculated 
to raise our minds and affections to God, to assist us in the 
regulation of our thoughts and passions, to bring into constant 
exercise every social virtue, and to relieve us from the fear of 
death. He who follows Jeremy Taylor’s plan will be fitted 

equally for living and for dying ; the conscious satisfaction and 
pleasure of religion will accompany him here; and its high 
rewards will await him hereafter. Need we then add that 
this little book, if practically regarded, is of more value than 
many large volumes ? 

Though we by no means disapprove Mr. Fellowes’s ine 
troductory strictures, we could almost wish that they had not 
formed a part of his publication, since they may prevent some 
persons from recommending this practical treatise to their 
friends ; a treatise which ought to be in every family, and which 
no person of the least seriousness can consult without profit. 

The Additional Prayers, by the Editor, form a very suitable 


suppl it to the thoughts of Dr. Jeremy Taylor. . 
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Arr. VIII. Sketch of the Revolutions of Medical Science, and Views 
relating to its Reform. By P. J. G. Cabanis, Member of the Na- 


tional Institute of France, &c. Translated from the French, with 


Notes. By A Henderson,M.D. 8vo. 7s 6d. Johnson, &c. 


] His 1s a production of considerable value, which, by some 

accident, we neglected to notice at the time when it first 
appeared : but we regret this oversight the less, because the 
nature of the work is such that its interest does not depend on 
any local or temporary circumstances, and our readers may 
therefore derive precisely the same advantage from perusing it 
now which it would have afforded when it was first published. 
M. Cabanis is strongly impressed with the opinion that the 
science of medicine has made less progress towards a sta‘e of 
perfection, than the other branches. of physical philosophy ; 
and, viewing the subject. in this light, he is led to inquire 
whether the science itself has any inherent quality which must 
ultimately prevent its improvement; or, if this be not the case, 
what are the causes which have produced its retardation, and 
what are the means by which they may be obviated : 


¢ The direct object, then, of this work is to trace, in a rapid and 
summary manner, the history of the revolutions of medical science ; 
to distinguish each revolution by the circumstances which have oc 
casioned it, and by the changes which it has effected in the state or 
in the progress of the science ; and lastly, to endeavour to discover, 
if [qwhether| these different views, when subjected to modern philoso- 
hical methods, may not suggest some useful hints for the reform 
of the science, and of its plan of instruction.’— 
¢ It will suffice for our purpose, to characterize distinctly the 
principal epochs of medical history ; to point out, in each revolu- 
tion, the real state of public opinion ; to appreciate, with accuracy, 
causes and effects ; and lastly, to inquire, what are the proper means 
of promoting the reform which has been for some time preparing, 
and which, eventually, cannot fail of accomplishment.’ 


The author discusses at some length, in a separate section, 
the question, ‘‘Is the art of medicine founded on a solid 
basis ?”? We confess that we deem this inquiry scarcely ne- 
cessary, since we apprehend that no one, even among those 
who are most disposed to depreciate the present state of medi- 
cal knowlege, will maintain that the human frame is not 
governed by laws as fixed as those which regulate inanimate 
matter, although more complicated ; or that we find any thing 
in these laws which should place them beyond the reach of 
the human intellect, notwithstanding we may be forced to 
admit that they have never yet been clearly developed. Whe- 
ther we are to proceed in our investigation of these laws by 


the method of induction or by analysis, or by the aie - 
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both,—whether we should endeavour to form hypotheses which 
may be applicable to all cases,y—or whether we should depend 
entirely on direct experience, without attempting to generalize 
our observations, — still we see nothing peculiar in medicine 
which should place it beyond our grasp, or should induce us 
to consider it as essentially different from the other natural 
sciences. We agree with the author in his conclusion, but 
we apprehend that a considerable part of his reasoning on this 


‘topic might have been spared. 


Chapter II., intitled .« View of the revolutions of medical 
science, from its origin to the present time,’ is written in an 
interesting and spirited manner ; and M. Cabanis’s reniarks on 
the founders of the different medical sects are judicious and 
characteristic. Although a well-informed reader will probably 
not find any thing in this historical sketch that is new, yet he 
may derive amusement and instruction from meeting with 
ideas that are even familiar.to him, when they are properly 
selected and wel! arranged. ‘The character of Stahl will per- 
haps be regarded by many of our readers as too much in the 


style of panegyric ; and when it is insinuated that he and 
_ Becher were the formers of the modern method of philoso- 


phizing, M. Cabanis must have forgotten the illustrious names 
of Bacon and Boyle. We must, however, do him the justice 
to acknowlege that, unlike so many of the French writers, he 
does not appear to be influenced by national prejudice, but 
seems disposed to allow every merit to our countrymen, and to 
be rather sparing in the commendation of his own : 


‘ Stahl was one of those extraordinary men, whom Nature seems 


to produce, from time to time, for the purpose of effecting the re- 


form of the sciences. She had endowed him with that keen sagacity 
which enables the mind to investigate thoroughly the objects of 
research, and with that prudence, which leads it to pause, at every 
step, in order to consider them in all their different aspects ; with 
that quickness of apprehension and comprehensiveness of understand- 
ing, which embrace them in their combinations ; and with that pa- 
tience in observation, which follows them through all their minute 
details. He was, like his master*, chiefly distinguished by the 
rare talent of tracing analogies and points of comparison, between 
the most ordinary phenomena, and those which appear most unac- 
countable ; by the aid of which it is frequently possible to discover 
the immediate cause of the latter, and thus to found the most sublime 
theories upon the most simple reasonings-’ 

In the 3d chapter, consisting. of * General Views on the 
subject of Medical Education,’ the author enters more into the 
philosophy of his subject ; discussing the nature of the human 
understanding, the sources of its errors, and the best means 
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of correcting them. This, he imagines, is effected by a proper 
application of the analytical method of invesiigation ; and he 
accordingly explains, at some length, its application to medi- 
cine. We think that he is very successful in his reasonings - 
ori this point, and that he shews much sagacity in developing 
the causes which have hitherto obstructed the progress of 
medical science, and the way in which they may be obviated, 

The grand evil appears to be the almost irresistible propensity, 
which exists in the minds of practitioners, to form hypotheses 
on insufhcient data; while, unfortunately, there are few 
sciences ‘in which the rash and inconsiderate employment 
of ‘generalization may be attended with more serious disadvan- 
tages.’ Together with this perpetual attempt at hypothesis, it 
has almost always happened that the theorizer has set out 
with the assumption of some mistaken principles, and has also, 
by a false analogy, applied to the human body those general 
laws which are deduced from the phenomena of inanimate 
matter. Then it must be admitted that even those, who have 
entered on the investigation with the most correct views, have 
found it extremely difficult to ascertain what ought to be re- 
garded as the immediate effect of different causes, on account 
of the complication of circumstances which attends all the 
actions of vitality. ‘Thus it has happened that, according to 
the preconceived opinions of the observer, the most opposite 
conclusions have been deduced from the same facts 3 and these 
conclusions being assumed as the basis of farther reasoning, 
the more subtile and abstruse our hypotheses have been, in the 
same proportion have they, for the most part, been erroneous. 

M. Cabanis justly remarks that, notwithstanding all the im- 
perfect attempts at theory which have been made, and all the 
evils which have arisen from them, yet we should fall into a 
very gross error if we attempted to discard all system : 

‘We may observe, on the one hand, that the want of system can 
never be dangerous for any length of time 3 as nature too powerfully 
impe]s us to haye recourse to its aid; i. on the other hand, we 
may remark, that the abuse of system i proceeds, not. from 
itself, but from the imperfect manner in which its rules have been 
traced. Wedo not err, because we have too much method ; but 
because that which we employ is not geod. In proportion as it ims 
proves, we invariably perccive, that all the faults and inconveniences, 
which we deemed inseparable from it, gradually vanish. ‘The too 
general rules, drawn fr om the resemblances of objects, are corrected 

other rules, deduced from ‘their differences. We recur to par- 
ticular facts : the distinctions and exceptions themselves are arranged, 
and formed into other more partial systems ; and from all’ these suc- 
vessive operations, the effects of which serve mutually to correct or 
balance each other, are deduced results which become ew:ry day more 


accurate and perfect.’ - Admitting 
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Admitting then that systems are necessary, we are to inquire 
how those of which we are in possession are tobe improved; 
or rather in what way better systems are to be substituted in their 
place. In accomplishing this object, the author forcibly points 
- out the influence which language exerts on science, and cone 
ceives that the use of proper terms is of itself a grand step in 
the advancement of rational hypothesis. The false appiication 
of other sciences to medicine has been an abundant. source of 
error and misconception, and is one of the points which must 
particularly require the attention ofa reformer. ‘This point 
appears indeed to be tolerably understood by the systematic 
writers of the present day ; and we may feel confident that the 
old notions of the ai, Estee and the chemists will not be 
revived. Yct still it may be questioned -whether the specula- 
tions of Brown and Darwin, who profess to develope the laws 
of vitality, and to discriminate between the actions of animate 
and those of inanimate matter, be more correct than the 
doctrines which they were intended to supersede. 

Having pointed out in general terms the necessity of adopt- 
ing the analytical plan of investigation in the study of medi- 
cine, the author afterward enters on a more detailed exposition 
of the method in which we are to proceed in its employment. 
According to the nature of the object which we have in view, 
we may analyze the facts that fall under our observation in 
different modes; to which M. Cabanis applies the several terms 
of the descriptive method of investigation, the method of ins - 
vestigation by analysis and recomposition, the historical method 
of investigation, and the deductive method of investigation. 
In the science of botany, the descriptive method is that to 
which we principally have recourse ; in pathology we employ 
the historical method ; while in chemistry we proceed chiefly 
on the method of analysis and recomposition. After having 
established these general distinctions, the author takes a survey 
of the different branches of medical’ science, anatomy, phy- 
siology, &c. and illustrates the application of his principles to 
the individual branches. Perhaps we should pronounce this to 
be the most valuable part of the volume, inasmuch as particular 
rules are almost always more useful than those which are onl 
general 3 especially in those instances in which the senerst 
rules are such as every person admits to be just, and the onl 
difficulty lies in the application of them. Our other duties 
will not, however, allow us to enter on an examiyation of 
these chapters ; nor, indeed, to do more than conclude b 
giving a general opinion respecting the merits of the whole. 
‘This opinion will be very favourable, since we have seldom 
read a more correctly philosophical work. Although it is not 


likely 
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likely to become very popular with the herd of prescribers, it 
will always find a place in the library of every man who is 
really interested in the advancement of knowlege. It is 


elegantly written, and uncommonly well translated. Bos 





Art. IX. A History of the County of Brecknock, in Two Volumes. 
Vol. II. Part I. and Il. containing the Antiquities, Sepulchral 
Monuments, and Inscriptions, Natural Curiosities, Variations 
of the Soil, Stratification, Mineralogy, a copious List of rare 
and other Plants, and also the Genealogies and Arms. of the 
principal Families, properly coloured or blazoned ; togetaer with 


the Names of the Patrons and Incumbents of all the Parishes and 


Livings in that County. By Theophilus Jones, Deputy Registrar 
of the Archdeaconry of Brecon. 4to. pp. 834. 4l. 145. 6d. 
‘Boards. Booth. 1809. 


RATIFIED as we are by every illustration of the antiquities 
and topography of our country, and particularly by any 
additional account of its Aborigines, we enter with pleasure on 
the review of the second volume of this interesting work ; the 
first part of which was announced in M.R. Vol. lin. p. 337. 
As that portion contained a general History and Description of 
the County of Brecknock, the present gives a detailed account 
of its various parishes, and completes the work ; and whatever 
fault may have been ascribed to the preceding volume on the 
score of omission, we think that this objection is here alto- 
gether removed. Mr. Jones has employed his usual industry in 
collecting: materials, and the manner in which they are arranged 
displays his judgment to considerable advantage. Indeed, the 
extent of the information here amassed is so great, and the 
nature of it is so multifarious, that no person who was not 
thoroughly devoted to the subject could collect the various 
particulars; and only a mind which had been trained up 
by study and experience could have so well investigated 
them. 
At the commencement, is a brief survey of the arch- 
deaconry of Brecknock, which comprehends indeed a latger 


district than the county; yet, as the accounts of it hitherto . 


before the public are erroneous, the author thought that some 
accurate particulars would not be improper, nor inconsistent 
with his plan ; and for this purpose he was well qualified, by 
his official situation of Deputy Registrar. 

Of the early history of the town of Brecknock, Mr. Jones 


thus speaks : 
‘ It has been seen in my former volume, that some authors talk of 


the destruction and spoiling of Brecknock by the Saxons and other 
3 invaders 
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invaders long before the year 1091; but it is more than probable 
that until that period the banks of the Honddu, where it falls into 
the Usk, were covered with verdure : and it is certain, that if there 
werea few straggling cottages where this town is now situated, it was 
notytill the Norman invasion considered as the principal town, and 
that it owes its consequence to the demolition of Caerbannau and the 
building of the castle by Bernard Newmarch. 
¢ Camden; in his description of this county, tells us that “ Usk 
falling headlong from the Black Mountain, and forcing a deep chan- 
nel, passes by Brecknock, the chief town of the county, placed 
almost in the center thereof, This town, the Britons (says he) 
call Aterhondhy, from the confluence| of the two rivers, Hondhy 
and Usk. That it was inhabited in the time of the Romans is evi- 
dent, from several coyns of their emperours found there.’ It is 
painful, as well as imprudent, to differ with such men as Camden 
and Leland, but when ove talks of having entered Saint Iltid’s her- 
mitage, that it is a hut eight feet long and four wide, and when the 
ether states the danger of being drowned in the Wye, in crossing it 
between the Black Mountain and Hay, whatever merit tkese authors 
may be intitled to for their general accuracy, a native of Brecknock- 
shire cannot avoid doubting whether either of these antient souriss 
ever was in this country, and he will perhaps with good reason con- 
clude that they gained their information of the distant parts of the 
kingdom from some correspondents, of whose attention and correct- 
ness they formed too high an opinion. In the extract given above, 
Camden decides without hesitation, that Brecknock was as antient 
as the time of the Romans; and assumes a fact which he has not 
proved, and which must by no means be admitted. With the ad- 
vantage of a residence in this place, and a fondness for inquiries of 
this nature, { have not been able to learn that coins of the Roman 
emperors have ever been found at Brecon, though many such have 
been discovered at Caerbannau, as well as at Llanfrynach, but even 
if this information were correct, the finding of a few coins, without 
any corroborating circumstances, is not sufficient to justify an opi- 
nion, much less a conclusion, that the place where they were dis- 
covered is the scite of a Roman station or city ; especially in this 
case, when it is recollected that the Strata Julia:from Caerbannau to 
Gaer in Cwmdu and Gobannium ran close to what was afterwards 
called the Struet gate. The residence of the reguli of Brecknock, 
until the time of its subjugation by the Normans, was (as has been seen) 
undoubtedly three miles higher up the river Usk, from whence we 
are told, the copqueror disliking the situation, and preferring that of 
Brecknock, ‘* by reason of the straits,”” brought all the materials of 
the old town, that were worth carrying, to his new habitation. The 
building therefore of Brecon, or at least of the greatest part of it, 
cannot be attributed to an earlier period than 1092 :: indeed, if an 
anonymous chronicle in Leland be correct, the castle, which for his 
own security the successful invader first attended to, was not com- 
pleted till the year 1094. ‘ Franci edificunt Castellum in Brek- 
miauc,” says this document ; it is true the year is not here specifi- 
cally stated, but from occurrences recorded in the preceding lines, 
there 
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there are reasons for concluding the castle was not finished before the 
year above mentioned. When this work was completed, we may 
suppose the conqueror caused his new town to be surrounded by a 
wall, for the protection of such of his followers and others as might 


chuse to settle in his neighbourhood for the purposes of trade, and 


to supply the wants of his garrison. 

‘ This wall was perfect in Speed’s time, and indeed until the de- 
molition of the castle in the time of Charles the First. Its track 
or course is now perfectly visible, as is the old wall itself in some 
places.’— 

¢ On this wall were ten towers or turrets at nearly equal distances, 
but of irregular constructions and shapes, some of them being semi- 
eircular, the round side outwards, and others square.’-— 

‘ The entrances into this town, at the time this wall was perfect, 
were through, five gates. ’-— 

¢ Thus insulated, and thus fortified, Brecknock must have been 
tolerably strong, and the inhabitants secure from a sudden attack or 
a siege until the invention of artillery; but upon the discovery of 


those tremendous instruments of destruction, it could not have been — 


tenable for a day, as it is so completely commanded on all sides by 
the nearly surrounding heights ; indeed, even before the use of mus- 
ketry, or at least of cannon, we have seen it frequently attacked with 
success; for though the walls, thus strengthened by the towers and 
moat, could not easily be surmounted by assailants, yet if the be- 
siegers were furnished with engines to throw ignited matter to the 
distance of one hundred yards, the ramparts could not be raised to 
such a height as to intercept their projection, or prevent their descent, 
when the houses, being composed principally of wood and thatch, 
must have been easily reduced to ashes,’ 


The borough of Brecknock is governed by a Bailiff, fifteen 
Aldermen, two Chamberlains, two Constables, a Town-Clerk, 
and other inferior Officers. ‘The Burgesses, both capital and 
others, who have the privilege of voting for a representative in 
Parliament, are at present but nineteen; fifteen of whom, in- 
cluding the Bailifi, Recorder, and Aldermen, are common- 
council-men. The Freemen, or those who had a right to ex- 
ercise a trade after seven years’ apprenticeship, had originally 
an elective franchise: but having lost it by negligence, or non- 
usage for a great number of years, the borough, which was 
antiently democratic, is become by prescription, as the author 
calls it, an oligarchy. - On this circumstance, Mr. J. has made 
the following remarks, to which we cannot well assent : 

* Let not the reader regret the change, or lament that individuals 
are thus deprived of a right; let him not call it a misfortune to the 

lace or the public, till he has been present at a popular election, where 
he may fee! the evils that contests of that nature produce, while per- 
haps he is estimating the benefits likely to ensue from the general ex- 
ercise of a franchise, so eagerly sought after by the unthinking multi- 
tude, for the mere purpose of abusing it.’ | 


Although 
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Although the evils arising from contested elections are somes 


times many, and much to be deplored, yet the benefits derived 


to the commonalty from the elective franchise are invaluable. 
A privilege of election gives them a political consequence in the 
state, and disposes them to bear its burdens with cheerfulness ; 
it makes them justly proud of their country, and imparts energy 
to their enterprizes ; it procures for them a degree of civility 
from their superiors, of which they are almost constantly sensible, 
and a patronage which is often productive of the most essential 
Service ; indeed its abuses are only temporary, and but rarely 
happen, while its benefits are increasing, and are of the first 
importance. We cannot, therefore, hesitate in affirming that it 
is one of the most invaluable parts of our justly revered consti- 
tution. 

In the description of the town of Brecknock, which is given 
in a very minute manner, we have a very elaborate account of 
the principal church, dedieated to St. John. Mr. Jones informe 
us that this structure © : 

‘ Is situate upon an eminence, and formerly, as well as the pre- 
cinct of the Priory, was surrounded by a lofty and strong wall, still 
remaining on the western side. Whether this church was entirely 
erected by Bernard Newmarch, or only repaired by him, cannot be 
_ clearly ascertained, but if there was a church here before his time, as 

I have some reasons to believe there was, from the Saxon font and 
some slight remains in the building of the architecture of that age, he 
so far improved and enlarged it, and, as he says, caused it to be de- 
dicated to the honour of St. John the Evangelist, that he may very 
fairly and properly be said to be intitled to the appellation of its 
founder: since his days, however, it has undergone so many changes 
and so many amendments, in consequence of the injuries of time and 
unavoidable dilapidations, during the lapse of seven centuries, that 
little of its original form or materials remains; and at present it has a 
venerable, though rather a motley appearance in the eye of the man 
of science and the antiquary. The principal style of architecture, 
however, still predominant throughout the whole of the building, is 


the Gothic, as it has been strangely called.’ 


Mr. Jones’s belief, that a church had been erected here be- 
fore the conquest of the district by Bernard Newmarch, does 
not accord with his opinion, asserted in a former extract, that 
the place on which the town 1s situated was covered with ver- 
dire, or had at most only a few straggling cottages previously 
to that period. If the church were antecedent to the time of 
Bernard, it would give the town a more antient date than is 
here asserted: but we think that the circumstance of the build- 
ing having Saxon architecture is no conclusive proof of an edi- 
fice having been constructed here so early as Mr. J. apprehends, 


since most of the remains of what is called Saxon architecture, 
7 now 
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now to be found in Britain, belongs to the reign in which 
Bernard flourished, that of William the Conqueror, and to 
the reigns of his immediate successors. | 

In the course of the work, Mr. Jones frequently gives a very 
deplorable description of the state of several of the churches in 
the county, and of the obstinacy of the churchwardens with 
respect to putting them in repair. Should these structures be 
in the condition in’ which they are represented, (and we have 
no reason to doubt it, except from the circumstance that they 
are permitted so to remain,) it is high time that some effectual 
means should be adopted for restoring them to a state becoming 
the sacred use to which they are dedicated. We are surprized 
to hear that the returns of the churchwardens, on oath, of 
the good repair of their, churches, should bé received, when 
the reverse is so notorious a fact. Processes, the expence and 
risk of which cannot be great, however asserted by the author, 
ought most assuredly to be instituted, to compel the church- 
wardens to do their duty; and however harsh they might seem, 
a few examples would soon induce on others a sense of the ne- 
cessity of properly discharging their office. ‘The evil séenis in 
part to have arisen from the circumstance mentioned at the 
commencement of the work, that the Archdeacon has been for 
some time prohibited from visiting the churches within his ju- 
ridiction. We augur great improvements to the diocese in this 
as well as many others respects, from the unceasing exertions 
of its praise-worthy Bishop (Dr. Burgess), and doubt not that 
the neglect here pointed out will receive proper attention, and 
that effectual means will be taken to remove it. ‘ 

We subjoin some of the descriptions of the churches in 
question, which must be read with emotions of regret by every 
friend of our ecclesiastical establishment : 


‘Thechurchof Merthyr Cy nog, like most of the other country churches 
in Breconshire, and I fear in Wales, resembles a large barn, into which 
something like pens for cheep have been thrown in disorderly regu- 
larity, to rot when become unfit for use ; here and there one of them 
may seem to have been consigned to its cold damp situation before its 
time, and the proprietor may endeavour to fix it firmly to the soil and 
to repair its defects, but in general the doors are droppiug off, boards 
are wanting on the sides, the benches are tumbling, and the floor is 
uneven. Forthe credit of the establishment, if policy alone were con- 
sidered, though I hope that will never be the primary object of the 
Christian, I must earnestly intreat aud implore my countrymen to pay 
more attention to the appearance of their churches in the country ; in 
most of them the windows are broken, the tiles outyf repair, so that 
the rain penetrates and. falls upon the heads of those who have a suffi- 
ciency of devotion to frequent them on wet days; the vile custom of 
burying within the walls is permitted, the walls run down with water, 
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many of them are dark and gloomy, and the gloom is not much dis« 
persed by placing one of the principal windows to the back of the 
clergyman, when in the pulpit ; and yet with all or many of these de- 
fects, the churchwarden annually returns that they are in good and 
sufficient repair ! In this church the floor is partly of earth and partly 
flagged, the seats and benches are decayed and broken, the pulpit is 
old and crazy, what is called the communion table nearly rotten, and 
the windows are frequently broken.’ — | 

« Thischurch, Aberescir, is a miserable little building with a shed 
at one end, in which the floor within 1s of earth, and when I saw it, 
it resembled what the heralds call a fess wavy; it is now said to be 
in sufficient repair! but the import of that phrase, in the church- 
warden’s dictionary, has been explained. The pulpit, for’ instance, 
may be of a size sufficient to accommodate the present minister, but 
neither the extent of its circumference or the decayed state in which 
it is, would suit the author’s ease or convenience or promote his 
devotion; and really when this part of my subject occurs, which 
must again and again happen in the course of this work, I cannot 
help lamenting that those who from laudable motives, no doubt, have 
visited our prisons, did not take the same trouble to look over and 
report, with accuracy, the state of our country churches, most of 
which are less comfortable than the worst rooms or apartments in a 
gaol, the dungeons and cells excepted; and while our churches are 
thus permitted to have the appearance and inconvenieneies of gaols, 
the inevitable consequence will be that the one will be empty while 
the others are crowded. True policy consists neither in the punish- 
ment or mitigation of the sufferings, of offenders, but in the preven- 
tion of crimes ; and this system cannot be more effectually supported 
than by a due attention to the morals of the community, and ‘by 
holding out every proper inducement to that part of the people who 
are not totally depraved, to habituate themselves to an observance of 
the duties and ceremonies of religion, which in due time will have 
their effect upon the most callous and unthinking. I know it may 
be said that this is peculiarly the province of the bishop, his 
clergy and officers, but those who answer thus know not the 


impediments that occur when the duty of the parishioners is thus 


enforced ; it can only be done by instituting a suit, which will be 
called persecution, at a considerable expence and some risk, the rural 
dean may recommend, and the clergyman of the parish may insist 
upon attention, but the admonition of the one ard the request of the 
other will pass unheeded ; the latter, to whom the difficulty of ob- 
taining his fair and equitable dues is a continual stumbling block, will 
naturally wish to avoid embroiling himself further with his parishioners, 
and the evil will continue without a prospect of a remedy ; but if two. 
or three public spirited men in adjoining parishes were to set an ex- 
ample of repairing or enforcing the repairs of their churches, if the 
necessity of preserving at least a clean and decent appearance in places 
of worship were frequently inculcated, the amendments once pare 
tially adopted in a small district, would soon spread in the country at 
large and become a fashion, as the reverse is at present ; for man- 


kind are gregarious, and too frequently rua after one mneters 
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a flogk of sheep, equally, qwithout foresight, whether it be to.danges 
orsafety’— 4. : SETS | 
Md The church, of. Llanvihangel Nant Bran is in.the middle of -a 
gmall_ village in a narrow vale, and not far from the source of the 
river ;.and here again I am doomed to enter.a miserably dilapidated 
and gloomy edifice, the floor of earth and uneven, the tile. generally 
in bad repair, the chancel small, and made still smaller and. more in-, 
convenient by having an old decayed coffer thrust into it,.the belle 
eracked, the benches (for there are only two seats in the church and 
they hardly deserve the name) are irregularly placed, and describe 
ali sorts of geometrical angles and figures except a parallelogram, and | 
yet notwithstanding all these defects, such is the complacency and 
good humour of the inhabitants, that they are satisfied with it in its. 
present state, and the ehurchwarden will answer, with great truth, 
if he is reproached with inattention to the repairs, that he hears no 
complaint of them.’— | 
‘ Having travelled through the hundred of Merthyr, I proceed 
to that of Builth, where the same, or rather more disgraceful inatten- 
tion to the state of the churches will be apparent, but with a matey 
vial difference in the conduct of the officers, for in that district, 10, 
stead of stating that they are in good repair, they in general, very, 
eandidly acknowledge the defects, even if only a pane of glass,.be 
wanting in a window; after which, having paid their fees twice.a 
year, they consider the bishop’s injunction as a licence to;permit: dilas. 
pidations, and they have absolutely, on some occasions, even. pa} 
more for their neglect than would have enabled them to put the. 
church into repair.’ ; ae 


On the rage for shopkeeping in the town of ‘Builth, “Mr. 
Jones makes some apposite reflections ; which, as they may be 
of use for other small towns, we lay befote our readers: | 


« This town, consisting principally of one long street, is a cons 
nected chain or continuation from one end to the other of shops and: 
wiblic houses; it is true there is a considerable tract of country to 
be supplied from hence, there being, no market within fifteen miles 
round, and competition in trade is always advantageous to the pure 
chaser, but it is not the interest of the public that the market should. 
be overstocked, or too many hands employed in supplying-a-country, 
with more articles than can be consumed in it. Large and .consi- 
derable bankruptcies are national misfortunes, and frequent though. 
trifling failures are parochial injuries: anxious to carry on what jis. 
called great and extensive business, the. traveller, rider or agent.:to 
the merchant, intreats, importunes, nay even forces, his goods npen: 
the retail shopkeeper, who has little capital and Jess, knowledge, of. 
the value of the articles, or the probable consumption of them; the: 
commodities, therefore, either remain in the shop,.or are sold. to.thore. 
who promise much, without paying any thing; time steals. away, the; 
dealer returns, no fund.is prepared to, meet, his call, the-cossgquescel. 
is beggary. and rnin ;..a settlement, however, has been. gainede:and) 
the parish must-provide-for.the-family.s ‘this, is,not the. only.,enit sin, 
this very country not one half of tlie lands are in astate of cultivasian, 
| and 
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and some parts of it may be almost said to be uninhabited, while the 
towns are crowded with retailers of sugar, snuff, and tobacco; if one 
half of the hands thus idly occupied in Builth, and the same observation 
will apply to many other towns, were employed in draining, ma- 
nuring, and improving the land. they would be more atta and, 
profitably engaged, both for their own benefit and that of ‘their 
country, and we should not then so frequently hear of a scarcity of 
corn, which must ever occur where population increases and labour in 
husbandry is neglected.’ 


neste the antiquity of Brynllys and Tretower castle, 
Mr. Jones differs in opinion from the late celebrated Mr. King : 


‘ With respect to the architecture of Brynilys castle, I do not 
feel myself prepared to combat this giant in antiquarian lore, it may 
therefore remain Syrian or Phoenician, Median or Mingrelian, withe 
out contradiction from my pen; but I must be permitted to hesitate 
and to doubt whether it was of the antiquity this author supposes it 
to be. if it had been of British construction and in British possession, 
it would have followed the fate of the remainder of Breconshire, upon 
the conquest of that county by Newmarch, and would have been 
allotted to one of his knights, in the very heart of whose possessions 
it is erected, yet so far was this from being the case, that at this 
very period, or at least within a few years afterwards, we find it was 
granted by the crown, together with the manor of Cantreff-Bychan 
and the castle of Llandovery, to Richard Fitzpons, whom the Bri- 
tons and the Latins have punchified into Richard de Pwns, Richard 
Fab Pynson, and fdus Puncii, so that it must have been in the pose 
session of the English monarch, prior to the expedition of Bernard 
Newmarch ; this circumstance considered, when it is likewise recol- 
lected that the English and British histories are eutirely silent upon 
the subject, and that the name is not mentioned prior to this grant, 
which would have hardly been the case if it had been of the antiquity 
Mr. King supposes, [ am inclined, with great deference to this learned 
writer, to think it must have been built by William the Conquer or in 
his expedition into Wales in 1079 or 1080, and afterwards repaired and 
garrisoned by William Rufus, in his unsuccessful attack upon the 
Welsh, when after having lost many men and unable to follow the 
enemy into their woods and fastnesses, as Matthew Paris says, ‘‘con- 
structis in confinio castris in propria remeavit.” >= 

* I aow proceed to a fortress in a far different situation, and in my 
opinion, of much later construction, though if Mr. King be believed, 
it is so long prior to. those I have attempted to describe, that they are 
comparatively the labours of yesterday. I have to lament that since 
the commencement of my second volume, this very learned author has 
been called to the bourne from whence no traveller returns; few esti- 
mate his talents or his industry more highly than I do, but he really 
entertained (like many other great mea) some very extraordinary 
opinions and some peculiar excentricities. Among these his sublime 
flights of fancy, were his Pheznician and Mingrelian structures: now 
this is literally building castles in the air, although he endeavours to 
give them terrestrial and local stability, as well as names, 
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© T have already noticed his ideas as to Brynllys castle, where (says 
he) as well as at Tretower, there was only one tower: but what are 
the words of Giraldus Cambrensis, relating the death of Mahel de 
Hereford, at the former fortress? ‘*lapide a principali turre deorsum 
cadente percussus,?’ from whence we may infer, if not decisively con- 
clude, that there were more towers than one at Brynllys, and upon 
reference to the plate in my first volume, it will be seen that even as 
late as the reign of Elizabeth, there were three turrets at Tretower, 
besides the principal tower at present rernaining, although they are 
now so completely dilapidated that not the Jeast traces of them can 
be seen.’ 
In the parish of Ystradgynlais, is a remarkable water-fall, 
which is thus described by the author: 


_© This little mountain stream, which sometimes swells into 2 con- 
siderable river, and is then only seen to advantage, runs over a bed 
of rocks, without a tree on its banks until it crosses the road from 
¥stradfellte to Glynllech and the vale of Ystradgynlais ; after passing 
a few yards westward it is lost at once, and the traveller only catches 
a peep at the summits of a woody glen sweeping round towards the 
Tawe ; struck with this appearance when I first rode this way, though 
knowing nothing at the time of this great natural curiosity, and alight- 
ing from my horse, I followed the river and was astonished, and at the 
same time enraptured with the grandeur of the scene; the stream first 
throws itself into foam, about three or four yards upon a ledge of 
rocks interrupting its descent, after which it falls in one unbroken 
sheet of water, upwards of ninety feet perpendicularly; it then runs 
concealed * by trees and the banks, which are nearly precipitous and 
entirely clothed with underwood, in a semicircular direction to the 
Tawe into which it falls.’ 


To give our readers an idea of some of the histories or legends 
of the Welsh Saints, we shall lay before them the account of 


St. Illtid : 


©The fame of Illtid, Iltutus or Elvitus, lives in Breconshire, and his 
piety and learning is (are; as universally acknowledged in this county, 
as in Glamorganshire : his father, according to Owen, was Bicanus, 
who married a sister of 2n Armorican prince, named Emyr Llydaw: 
the old English ecclesiastical chronicles call his father Rican, and his 
mother Rieneguilida, daughter of a prince of Armorica: it is by all 
authors agreed that he accompanied St. Germanus to Britain to 
2 down the Pelagian heresy ; at this time he was married, but 

e soon afterwards made a vow of chastity, and repudiated his wife, 
which (strange to say) so exasperated the centuriators of Magde- 
burgh against him, that they accused him of being filled with the 





‘ * [ here feel forcibly the deficiency of my pen; writers who are 
in the habit of happily describiig views of this kind, would have told 
us that the obdurate Liech, ashamed of its wrath, or mortified at its 
tumble, stea's silently a:d bashfully from the scene of its disgrace 
until it hides its head or —— its tail (I foresaw I should spoil the 
simile) in the bosum of the gently winding Tawe.’ 
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spirit of antichrist and of plucking out’ the eyes of his chaste wife: the 
tact seems to be that he was either infected with a portion of the Ar- 
minianism (as it has been sinee called) of Pelagius, or that he deserted 
the interest of the church of Rome, in his time endeavouring to assert 
her authority over the bishops of Britain; for though his name is in- 
tolled in the popish calendar, and his general learning and sanctity ad- 
titted, yet his actions are but briefly detailed, and Cressy observes, 
that the fables and ‘* unsavdury mivacies” related of him by Capgrave 
should be omitted in orthodox martyrologies ; but whatever his prin- 
ciples may have been, or however he might differ from his cotem- 
poraries upon speculative points,.as to some tenets of the Christian 
faith, professed by the see of Rome, he was the father of learning 
in South Wales: immediately upon his landing in Britain he esta- 
blished a seminary in Glamorganshire, from him called Llanilltid, in 
English Lantwit, which flourished for several centuries, and pro 
duced many learned and pious fathers of the British church. | 

¢ When this object was accomplished, and he saw his ‘school rising 
in fame and his disctples qualified to protect and support the institu- 
tion, he did not confine his talents or his labours to a college ora 
county; but commiserating the state of intellectual darkness with 
which the principslity was then overspread, he conceived it his duty 
to communicate the light and truths of the gospel and the precepts 
of wisdom to the inhabitants of Breconshire, where undoubtedly he 
resided, and where, if the tradition of the country be believed, he 
died, and was buried near the chapel, which, as well as the mountain, 
takes its name from him; his grave is now shewn near a pool on that 
mountain, where there are two large stones placed at the distance of 
about six feety with a small tumulus between them, called Bédd Gwyl 
Illtid, or the grave of St, Ilitid’s eve, from its iaving been a custom 
in ancient days to watch there during the night, previous to the saint’s 
day.’ | 

At the close of the work is a section on the Mineralogy, 
Natural History, and Botany of the county, which contains 
much information on these subjects 5 and in the Appendix are 


several interesting documents cited in the volumes. The en- 


gravings are seventeen in number; the subjects of them are ge- 


nerally well selected ; and the execution is such as would be 
creditable to any publication. We have also three plates of 
coats of arms, well coloured, but in which some confusion 
occurs in the copper-plate blazonry. 

- With regard to arrangement, this production holds a respect« 
able station among others of the like nature. The plan of 
treating the several parishes refers to the following comprehen 
sive list of particulars: etymology of their names; a description 
of. their churches, with the names of the saints to whom they 
are dedicated ; Sepulchral Monuments and Inscriptions ; Chae 
ritable Donations; Antient Mansions; Local Antiquities ; 
Biography of celebrated characters, whether natives or residents ; 
Accounts of the principal Families, both living and extinct, 
a xX 2 with 
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“with their Pedigrees : Nature of the Soil ; Face ‘of the Country; 
“State of-Agriculture ; Ecclesiastical Patrons and Incumbents. 
Though the: pedigrees, and some. other details, may Rot De 
 interestitg to the common reader, yet, as a county-history is 
mténded for a book of reference for particular purposes, as well 
asfor genéral information, the value of such compilations is - 
- Yauch. enhanced by attention being paid to those.subjects. 
-> Ass to the sources from which the author has drawn his in- 
’ fornfation, we) must express our regret that his work is so de- 
ficieht.in its references. It is according to the weight of au-— 
2hority that:treliance is placed on the truth of the matter ‘re- 
corded; and a still. farther benefit arises from dirécting 
-the teader to the -source whence the account was derived, 
“since he is thus most probably enabled to procuse additional 
‘fhformation, if he showld be desirous of applying for it. 
In°the perusal of this history, we had occasion to notice rit 
several trifling inaccuracies, and omissions, which perhaps are 
‘anavoidable in labours of this nature: but we cannot help ad- 
‘-visimg Mr. Jones, and other authors of such publications, to 
‘Hote down any new materials which they may acquire, and 
‘Seorrect any statement that may be found to be inaccurate 5 
which may either be communicated to the public at a future 
‘time by way of supplement, or be left in MS. for the use of 
some future writer on the same subject. . 
‘. Although we are approaching to the end of our critique, 
_ ‘we cannot terminate it without referring to the author’s senti- 
ments, delivered in the preface, respecting the course of Offa’s 
Dyke, the origimal boundary between England and Wales. He 
¢ontroverts the commonly received opinion that it stretched from j 
sea to sea, and thinks that it only reached the river Wye at 
Byford, about eight miles from Hereford, and followed the 
‘course of the river to the Severn below Chepstow. The 
ground which he states for his belief is that, after the most 
diligent investigation and inquiry, he could not find the slightest 
traces of the Dyke any farther. This, however, we deem 
- no sufficient reason for such an opinion; because in many 
‘other places, which it is certain the boundary passed, no ves- 
- tigges are now remaining. Indeed, from a personal examination 
of the-present state of the Dyke, on which we bestowed some 
'-“pains when we visited that part of the country, we were con- 
" :vineed that considerable parts of it were originally no more than 
a mere boundary-line, while others consisted of a high bank 
with a deep ditch. The -fact seems to be that it was fever 
finished, and that the probable two-fold use of it intended by 
Offa,—a means of security for his dominions, and a boundary- 
- line to ascertain them,—was, .with respect to the first, is? 
en: | : alia tially 
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tially executed. Indeed, the authority which Mr. Jones has 
brought forwards, Cradoc of Llanearvan, seems to:overthrow 
his opinion : since Cradoc says-that -Offa caused the great dyke 
which goes by his name to be made as a. boundary. between 
Wales and his kingdom. Now; -by having recourse: to :the 
history of the period, it is evident that the kingdom of Offa-at 
this time reached considerably-beyond-the ‘Wye 5. for as. early 
as the days of Wulphere, who began his reign in.the year 6595 
the kingdom of Mercia, to which Offa afterward succeeded, 
was extended as far as this river; and Hereford, which is built 
on its banks, was constituted aSaxen episcopal city as long ago 
as the year 680, which would not have taken place unless the 
Saxons were in secure possession of the town and neighbour- 
hood. The year in which the dyke was made, according to 
Cradoc, was 765, though the English historians say eleven 
year later ; and the object of it is stated:to be a boundary-line, 
ecause the Welsh had made incursions into the kingdom of 
Mercia. Although the Welsh historian is silent respecting the 
circumstance of Offa having extended his. dominions at this 
time, the English writers are explicit on: the subject, and. say 
that he planted the plain country with Saxon ‘inhabitants 5. the 
boundary-line of the kingdom of Mercia, therefore, made-at 
this period, must have included his newly acquired territories, 
and have extended considerably beyond that of which the date 
was: more than a hundred years older. > 3m 
_ Jn the style of these volumes, the eye of criticism may dis- 
cover numerous imperfections; and several, we are. certain, 
have been betrayed to the observant reader in the-extracts which 
we have given: in particular, Mr. Jones’s sentences are often al- 
most as long as his pedigrees : — yet, as the object.of the writer is 
utility, the composition ought not to be judged too closely. _How- 
ever,we deem it our duty to advert to his:almost continual pre- 
dilection for pointed sentences, and verbal witticisms, which we 
cannot by any means approve, The office of an historian being 
_that of a person of superior knowlege and attainment, detailing 
instruction to those who want it, he should constantly pre- 
serve a. demeanour becoming his character, his sentiments should 
he manly, his langiiage pure; and his manner dignified. If, on 
the contrary, he depatts from his exalted station, and conde- 
scends to use puetilities to gain attention, afford amusement, or 
_ raise a laugh, he’ shews a distrust of his abilities for the legi« 
timate execution of his office, and Jowers himself in the. opi- 
nion of his readers. 3 
_. Nevertheless, on the score of utility, we feel disposed to 
_Xepeat .our commendation, by asserting that this history con- 
__tains,a great variety of very curious and interesting information, 
_ :@esanged in a clear and ae manner ; and we doubt _ 
x that 
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that it will be highly approved by every diseriminating person 
who is connected with the district, while the general reader will 
derive much gratification from a perusal of it. We therefore 
‘think that the public, and more especially Mr. Jones’s own 
countrymen, are under great obligations te him for the laudable 
pains \ which he has taken; and as we are sure that no probable 
pecuniary return can remunerate him for his trouble, we hope 
that he may live many years to enjoy the satisfaction arising 
from a consciousness of having exerted his abilities in the service 


of his country. . W:Res 





Ant. X. A Treatise on the Law of 0 Oblizations, or Contracts. By 
M. Pothier Translated from the French, with an Introduction, 
Appendix, and Notes, Illustrative of the English Law on the 
Subject. By William David Evans, Esq. Senate at Law. 
2 Vols. 8vo. 21. 4s. Bound. Butterworth, 


HE gentleman, to whom we are indebted for the present 
volumes, stands distinguished by other labours, in which it 
has been his object to investigate and elucidate subjects of 
jurisprudence, and in which he has displayed very considerable 
ability, learning, and industry. It is within the precincts of the 
supreme courts of law, in whose atmosphere the more subtil 
particles of the science float, — it is by a regular attendance on 
those arenas in which the collision of contending talents 
roduces new and unexpected lights, and in which the opposite 
feelings of the different individuals : hee bear a part on the scene s 
occasion striking contrasts,—it is i thisvicinity, where emulation 
rouses, where conversation instructs and animates, where a par- 
ticipation in the drama gives interest and importance to what is 
in itself trivial, and where the exercise of the highest functions 
of the profession render the whole concern imposing ;—it is 
here, we say, that the law can be prosecuted with entire suc- 
cess, and the consummate lawyer alone be formed. Precluded 
from these advantages by a residence at Manchester, it is 
highly commendable in Mr. Evans not to neglect those of a 
less favoured situation ; and to employ his leisure, in which 
he has greatly the advantage over his’ London brethren, on 
subjects of general jurisprudence, and’ on endeavours to in- 
_troduce and naturalize among us more liberal and enlarged 
_ views in the administration of our municipal law, by putting 
it in the power of the practising lawyer to be in a respectable 
degree a jurist. 
_ The first of these volumes contains, in addition to the 
celebrated work of the Orleans Professor, his Eloge by Le 


'Trosne, the King’s Advocate in the Presidial of Orleans ; ; and 
ae an 
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an introduction, by the translator, containing reflections on the 
science of jurisprudence and the best course for attaining a 
knowlege of it, with observations on our own jurisprudence, 
accompanied by a masterly analysis of the work ef which we 
have here a translation. The matter of this Introduction 
deserves much praise, but it is in our opinion toe miscel- 
laneous. | 

An appendix engrosses the whole of the second volume, 
and consists of seventeen original disquisitions on various 
heads of law, on which M. Pothier’s treatise incidentally 
touches. The character which we gave of the Introduction 
will apply to the Appendix. Interesting selections from the 
pleadings of the Chancellor D’Aguesseau close the volume. 

Since the work before us is calculated as much for the 
man of letters and the legislator as for the lawyer, we shall 
assign to it more space than we usually allot to treatises on 
our municipal law. 7 

M. Pothier was the author of a production of great value, 
which we believe is little known in this country, even among 
the readers of his other performances, In the Eloge we have 


this account of it : 


‘It is intitled Pandecte Fustinianee in novum Ordinem digesta, and 
forms three volumes in folio. 

© He preserved the arrangement of titles, which is the order of the 
perpetual edict, upon which the jurist had commented ; and under 
these titles he arranged all the texts in a methodical order, not only 
by changing their place in the title, but also by extracting laws from 
titles where they were misplaced ; and inserting them under those 
to which they had the greatest relation. 

¢ At the head of each title is an introduction, containing an expos 
sition of the subject treated under it, and the texts which contain 
the definitions and first principles. Clear and full divisions in the 
course of the title facilitate the understanding of it, and assist the 
memory. The laws follow each other by easy transitions, which dis 
cover their relation, and indicate their connection. All the additions 
of the author are distinguished by Italics, so that the purity of the 
text is completely preserved. 

‘ The author applied himself to develope the ancient law, to elue 
cidate it, and to indicate the changes which it underwent. He 
directed his researches to the other parts of the digest which contain 
the traces of it, to the institutes and constitutions of Justinian which 
record for the purpose of abrogating it, to the paraphrase of. 
Theophilus, the fragments which remain of the twelve tables, the 
works of the ancient jurists, and the vestiges of it which are dise 
covered in history, and the other monuments of antiquity. 

‘ Of the laws of the code, some are conformable to the jurispru- 
dence of the pandects ; others change and abrogate it, but are still 
necessary for understanding the texts which were altered ky Tribo~. 
' 4 njanue, 
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yrmnns. for the purpose of adapting them to the new system.” The 





amsvof the code which confirm the ancient. jurisprudence: are stated 
“ntire;:being those ‘of the Emperors anterior to Constantine. The 
Sabsequent laws, which it is easy to distinguish: by their diffuse and 
‘barbaraus style, are only cited by way of extract. oes 

_ © Lastly, the author has placed short but sufficient notes to such 
passages as are attended with difficulty, either on account of anti- 
nomies, or of alterations in the text ; these notes, are most frequently 
taken from-Cujas, the greatest jurist since the revival of letters. 

§ He unquestionably perused and consulted a great number. of 
books, for the purpose of accompli-hing this great work. His own 
library was considerable, and he had also the-use of the public library 
founded by M Prousteau, Doctor of the University, the greater part 
of which relates to jurisprudence. But the books which he studied 
thoroughly and ooliientit, as might easily be pereeived by the con- 
dition of them in his library, were the pandects themselves, and the 
code, which he must have read over a great many times, and ren- 
dered so familiar as to have all the texts in a manner present toge- 
ther; the works of Cujas, and those of Dumoulin. et 

‘ The two concluding titles of the digest are, De Verborum Signt- 

fications and De Regulis Furis. Pothier rendered these titles very 
important and extensive. They contain 275 pagesin folio. In that 
De Regulis Furis he has comprised an abridgment of the whole law, 
collecting from all the books of the digest and arranging in excellent 
order those principles which are so fertile in their consequences, 
and which the Roman jurists expressed with such distinguished 
precision. i : | i 

‘ It appears that it was the charcellor who first conceived the idea 
of. this part of the work, and recommended it at the beginning of 
the undertaking ; that M. Pothier, after having completed these two 
titles. proposed to publish them as a separate work, but that he;as- 
sented to the recommendation of the chancellor, who pointed out-to 
him the advantage-that would result from terminating the work, by 
this collection, which. presents a valuable abstract of it formed frem 

the titles themselves. | 

¢ The camposition of this great work occupied M. Pothier more 
than twelve years, and more than twenty-five, if we include, as is 
oe the time: which was employed in qualifying himself 

or it. p oP | 


_ M. Pothier was born in 1699, of a respectable family, his 
father having been a counsellor of that court on which the son 
reflected so much celebrity. In the following sketch. of him 
wy his eulogist, our attention has been drawn to a trait which 
‘thas not usually characterized the professors of law : | 





_ © Pathier had never any ground of complaint from the passions of 

chimeelf or others. Nothing disturhed the tranquillity of his mind, 
poiadventitiops circumstan¢es deranged the plan and uniformity of 
his.life.. . Nothing occurred to, give him pain except the loss. of; his 
friends, to whom he was attached with great sincerity. 


5 — € Perfectly 
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» © Perfectly free: from all pecuniary. anxiety, . he  consectated: she 
whole of his life to his functions, and the study of jaris hoes. he 
had uo other duties to fulfil, nor any. other inclination to. gratify.:: i” 
- © He‘never had the smallest disposition'to marry. He said that le 
hr not sufficient courage ‘for it, and that he admired: those whe 
frad. : 5 tr ytiaaf ° 
! Cglibacy is doubtless the best and wisest course for a ‘mam: 
‘of his time, exclusively devoted to study, and pecultarly anxious: tor 
tranquillity. ‘This condition separates him from. the generality of 
markind, it secures him from many evils, and by limiting the objects 
of his attachment, relieves him from the principal sources of ‘anxiety. 
‘ No person ever availed himself of this advantage more than Po- 
thier . he wished to enjoy it in its full extent, and thought himself 
excused from all attention to domestic affairs. His negligence in 
‘this respect would have been culpable in the head of a family. The 
fault in him became respectable from the motive which occasioned it, 
-Kt originated from a sincere disregard for affluence, and a most: dis- 
interested character of mind. He, however, saw only the negligence 
that was produced by this sentiment, and reproached himself for it tt 


‘the society of his friends ?—~ 


‘ The reputation of Pothier (adds M. Le Trosne) was necessarily, 
‘extended with the diffusion of his works ; and he had during the 
course of his life all the celebrity which a man of science .can €njoy. 
The voice of the public acknowledged him as the greatest jurist of 


his age, or rather as the greatest since the time of Dumoulins, with 
‘whom he was frequently classed. Without waiting for his death, 


the weight of authority was given to his decisions, and the highest 
tribunals have acted upon the citation of his works ; an honour above 
suspicion, and the greatest which a jurist can receive. 

© This sentiment prevailed not only in France, but amongst foreiga- 
ers, by ‘whom he was as much esteemed as by his countrymea. 


‘His, indeed, are not ‘works the utility of which is confined to any 
‘given space. Wherever the science of jurisprudence shall.be knowa 


and cultivated ; wherever men shall engage in contracts, and ‘have oc- 
casion to appeal to the principles of justice for deciding the con- 
troversies that may arise from them ; the name of Pothicr will be 
known ; his works will’be studied and consulted. The authority of 
8o illustrious a jurist is properly that of a legislator ; or rather eur. 
passes it, in as much as it participates in the laws of justice ; and: as 
these immutable laws which.are adapted to all mankind are superior 
to the versatile, transitory, and arbitrary dispositions which men have 
been pleased to erect into laws. a 

¢ If Pothier had only applied his assiduity to the municipal and 
particular laws of his own country, his. reputation would have bees 
confined to the same limits ; but he is a jurist for all times and alll 
places ; he is likely to have even greater celebrity in countries where 


“jurisprudence is cultivated with attention, than in France where it is 


so much neglected, where places are purchased, and the price which 
is given for them is a dispensation from study and from learning. 
And we may even add, that if he was 4 stranger to his couatry, by 

oi ‘ Jeedns sate the 
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the simplicity of his manners, he was still more so by the course of 
his studies.’ 


In the opinion of his translator, 


$ The most val:.arie and important productions of M. Pothier’s 

en are ackuowledzed to be his Treatises on Obligations, and on 
the different Specie. of Contracts. ‘The first of these treatises em- 
braces the geneval priuciples, which in the others are traced in their 
particular app:ication, to more confined aud subordinate subjects. 

‘ In the discussions of the various topics which fell under his con- 
sideration, his inquiry embraces the common principles of natural 
justice, the decisions and institutions of the Roman law, and the more 
circums¢eribed jurisprudence of his own country, particularly illus- 
trated by the usages of his province of Orleans. His inquiries are 
every where distinguished by their complete and perfect exposition of 
the subjects to which they relate, by their extensive learning, by their 
accurate arrangement, the perspicuity of their diction, the felicity of 
their illustrations, their fair and jud:cious examination of contro- 
werted questions. By some this fullness may perhaps be considered 
as redundant, and jn a few instances the familiarity of the illustrations 
may excite a ludicrous impression, as when he refers to contracts, 
which being of a personal nature, determine with the death of the 
party, and adduces the instance of a contract with a barber, to shave 
@ person twice a week at his country house. 

‘ The eleganeies of composition received a very slender portion of 
the author’s attention, and every other consideration was regarded 
as subordinate to the affording a clear, precise, and accurate famili- 
arity with the subject under examination. 

¢ To an English reader the name of the principal treatise would 
have conveyed a more extensive idea, if the term Contracts had been 
substituted for that of Od/igations, as we are familiar with the latter 
term, in a more confined application of it ; but the object of the 
treatise is, to comprize the general doctrines which relate to the obs 
ligations between one individual and another, as well for the repara- 
tion of injuries, as for the performance of engagements. The prin- 
ciples applicable to obligations resultivg fiom contracts, however, 
constitute the leading subject of the author’s attention, and the re- 
ference to other topics may be considered as subordinate and in- 


cidental ” 


Of the treatise here translated, we have recently had occa- 
sion to deliver our sentiments. Regarding it as generally too 
diffuse, much too minute, and in many instances disfigured 
and obscured by redundant distinctions and subdivisions which 
oppress the memory and fatigue the understanding, we could 
have wished the learned translator to have curtailed rather than 
increased its bulk : but, whatever may be the imperfections of 
the original treatise, and of the supplemental matter, their 
excellencies far predominate, and these volumes may be re- 


garded as a rich mine of juridical information. We take the 
| liberty 
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liberty of strongly recommending them to the attention of 
young lawyers, of intelligent practitioners, and of the lovers of 
general knowlege. } | 

It is impossible to commend too highly the laudable en- 
deavours of Mr. Evans to induce the professors of law to 
adopt a more liberal and enlarged course of study and prace 
tice ; or not ardently to wish him success in so meritorious an. 
effort. With a view to, this object, we would hint to him that, 
in his future performances, it would be advisable to attend 
more to brevity and unity. Jo 





= 


Art. XI, An Introduction to Physiological and Systematical Botany. 
By James Edward Smith, M.D. F.R.S. &c. President of the’ 
Linnean Society. 2d Edition. 8vo. pp. 533. 148. Boards. 
Longman and Co. 1809. | | 





| "Fr-teuapelabirees treatises on scientific subjects have seldom, in 
this country, kept pace with the progressive improvement 
of the sciences of which they profess to teach the principles. 
While our continental neighbours, the French and the Ger- 
mans, are continually publishing new iatroductions, principles, 
manuals, and elementary sketches, few British original works of | 
this kind have appeared, and we are generally contented to 
adopt at second-hand the labours of foreigners. Perhaps we 
have no good elementary book on Natural History in general, 
in the English language ; and though we have numerous in- 
troduciory treatises on Botany, almost all of them, from the 
well known work of Lee to the Principles of Botany by Will 
denow, were translations from some foreign production. No 
doubt, therefore, Dr. Smith has rendered an essential service 
to the English botanist, by presenting him. with an original 
treatise on the elementary principles of that science ; and 
though it is not altogether such as we should have expected. 
from an author so well qualified for the task, it is better: 
adapted to the botanical students of this country than any 
similar publication with which we are acquainted. 

The volume is divided into 24 chapters, 21 of which are al- 
lotted to an exposition of the structure, economy, and diseases 
of plants; the 22d and 23d contain an account of the prin- 
_ cipal systematic arrangemerits, from that ot Czsalpinus to that 
of Linné ; and the 24th exhibits comprehensive illustrations 
of the Linnéan classes and orders. We shall make a few 
remarks on some of these heads. 

In a well-written preface, the author explains his motives 
for undertaking such a work, and the manner in which 

he 
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he thinks it may be rendered most useful to the reader: 
offering also some popular arguments in favour of botanical 
studies. He then commences with a short chapter on the 
distinguishing characters of animals, plants, and fossils, and on 
the vital principle, which is essential to the two former. In this 
chapter, Dr. Smith adopts the distinction between animals and 
vegetables that was suggested by Mirbel, viz. that the latter alone 
have the power of deriving nourishment from inorganic matter. 
We believe with Dr. S. that this distinction is unexception- 
able; since, though a plant may and often does derive nourish- 
ment from materials which once formed a part of an organized 
body, these materials, when presented to the plant, are in the 
‘state of inorganic matter, and in that state only can they enter 
the absorbent vessels of the plant. We think, however, that 
the Doctor is not equally successful in the practical mode 
. which he suggests, of distinguishing a vegetable from an an 
animal substance by the odoyr which each emits in burning. 
The common mushroom (agaricus campestris) might, in this 
way, be pronounced to be an animal substance; since the odour 
which it exhales, when fried or toasted, is very similar to that 
of the flesh of an animal under like circumstances. 
In his remarks on the bark, in the fifth chapter, the author 





v 


if makes the following observations, which are highly useful in a ' 
i practical point of view : 
B ‘ When a portion of the bark of a tree is removed, the remainder 


has a power of extending itself laterally, though very gradually, 
¥ till the wound is closed. This is accomplished by each new layer, 
1 added to the bark internally, spreading a little beyond the edge of 
) the preceding layer. The operation of closing the wound goes j 
on the more slowly, as the wood underneath, from exposure to the 
' air, has become dead, and frequently rotten, proving an incumbrance, 
| which, though the living principle cannot in this instance free itself 
from it, has no power of turning to any good account. If, however, 
this dead wood be carefully removed, and the wood protected from 
the injuries of the atmosphere, the new bark is found to spread much 
. more rapidly ; and as every new layer of bark forms, as will be proved 
in the next chapter, a new layer of wood, the whole cavity, whatever 
it may be, is in process of time filled up. rh cl 
-..¢ This operation of nature was turned to great advantage by the 
| Jate Mr. Forsyth of Kensington garderts, the history of whose ex- 
periments is before the public. Under his management many timber 
«trees, become entirely hollow, were filled with new wood, and made 
_to. produce fresh and vigorous branches; and pear trees planted. in 
‘the.time of King William, and become so decayed and knotty as,to 
i bear “no fruit worth gathering, were by gradually paring away the : 
| > old wood and batk, and the application of a composition judiciously 
| - contrived to stick close and keep. out. air. and. wet, restored to such 
, > Realth and strength as to cover the garden walls with new a 
caring 
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bearing a profusion of fine fruit. These experiments have passed | 

undef my. own actual observation, and I am happy to bear testimony mt) 

to the merits of a real lover of useful science, and one of the most «i 
\ 





honest aid disinterested men I ever knew’ pp. 28 and 29. 


The discovery of Du Hamel, that the wood is formed from 
the innermost part of the bark, or Ader, is illustrated by an 
experiment of the late Dr. Hope of Edinburgh. The bark of _ - f . 
a branch of willow, three or four years old, was divided © 2] 
longitudinally on one side, so that it might be separated from | 
the wood, while the two ends remained undisturbed. The 
edges of the bark were then united as carefully as possible, and 
tlie whole bound up, to secure it from.external injury. After f 
a few years, the wounded branch was cut through transversely. 

The cylinder of bark was found lined with layers of new : 
wood; of which the numbers, added to those of the wood from 
which it had been separated, made up the number of rings in . 
those parts of the branch that were above and below the wood. 
—Does not this experiment prove that a part of the wood is 
also secreted by the alburnum ? , 

In speaking of the functions of the medulla, or pith, Dr. 
Smith draws (we think) a fanciful comparison between this 
part of a plant, and the medullary substance of the nervous 
system in animals; and he supposes that the former is ine 
ei tended to give life and vigour to the whole plant. We call 
this a fanciful comparison, because, in many cases, the pith al- 
most entirely disappears as the plant increases in age, though 
the vegetable retains its full life and vigour ; and because the 
abstraction of this part has been found not immediately to in- 
| jure the vegetable functions. 
yi The question respecting the sap-vessels, and the course of 
the sap, is well stated in the 8th chapter ; and the substance 
of Mr. Knight’s experiments, in proof of the central vessels 
being the organs through which the sap is conveyed, is satis- 
factorily given : | 

‘ The result (says Dr. S.) of all Mr. Knight's experiments and 
remarks seems to be, that the fluids destined to nourish a plant, 
being absorbed by the root and become sap, are carried up into the y 
leaves by these vessels, called by him central vessels, from their situa- 
tion near the pith. A particular set of them, appropriated to each 
leaf, branches off a few inches below the leaf to which they belong, 
from the main channels that pass along the alburnum, and extend 
from the fibres of the root to the extremity of each annual shoot of 
| the plant. As they approach the leaf to which they are destined, 
the central vessels become more numerous, or subdivided.” p. so. 


To explain that difficult phenomenon of vegetation, the 


propulsion of the sap to the leaves, and its return thence to- 
7 | | wards 
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wards the root, or what has erroneously been called the circula= 
tion of the sap, Dr. Smith has recourse to several agents, as heaty 
the spiral form of the vessels, the action of winds, the pressure 
of air evolved within the plant, and the action of those thin’ 
shining plates called silver grain, which are found in some trees. 
That each of these may, in certaiti cases, have the effect of 
accelerating the motion of the sap, can scarcely be denied : 
but we are not disposed to attribute much of this effect to the 
agency of winds. Plants are often so situated, as within a 
green-house or hot-house, or with their branches extending 
along a wall, that the agitation of the wind on the stem and 
branches cannot take place, or only in a small degree. 

The production of free caloric in plants is perhaps one of 
the most curious phenomena of vegetation; and we regret that 
Dr. Smith has net been able to produce more conclusive 
evidence of the remarkable instance which he quotes from 
Lamarck and Sennebier, of the burning heat that occurs in 
the flower of a variety of the Arum Maculatum (Cuckoo-pint.) 
That plants, as well as animals, have the power of keeping up — 
an internal heat, superior to that of the surrounding medium, 
we have no doubt, and we wish much to see a good itivestiga- 
tion of this curious process. 

From chapter 12th to chapter 20th inclusive, the work 
treats chiefly of the component organs of vegetables, from the 
root to the flower; with an explanatien of the modern botani- 
cal nomenclature, and occasional remarks on the functions of 
the several organs. ‘This combination of the physiology with . 
the anatomy of plants is one great metit of Dr. Smith’s Ins 
troductiog, since it tends to relieve the dryness of mere descrip+ 
tion, and even to impress more deeply on the mind of the reader 
the facts which it is his chief object to contemplate. We have; 
however, remarked little that is new in this part, though it is in 
many instances defective, and in a few erroneous. Thus, the 
radix articulata and granulata are confounded under one head $ 
and the radix horizcntalis, mentioned by the author in his Flora 
Britannica, is not here enumerated nor defined. “Under the 
head of Caulis, we have no mention of the Caulis articulatus 
observable in the Cacti. ‘The description of Frondes is extremely 
Incomplete; and under the chapter on Buds, no allusion is made 
to the vernation of plants, or those phanomena which take 
place in the spring, when the swollcn buds of plants unfold 
their leaves. ‘To compensate for these defects, however, the 
examples adduced by way of illustration are numerous and 
familiar, and proper references are given to figures ; though we 
could have wished that the author had referred, where it was 


possible, to less expensive publications. ‘The following pase 
sage 
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sage, faken ftom chapter xix. will shew Dr. Smith’s method of 
treating these subjects : 


© Perichatium. A scaly sheath, mvesting the fertile flower, and 
eonsequently the base of the fruit stalk, in some mosses. Io the 
genus Aypnum it is of great consequence, not only by its presence 
constituting a part of the generic character, but by its differences in 
shape, proportion, and structure, serving frequently to discriminate 
species. See Engl. Bot. t. 1037-9, 1182, 1445-8, &c.; see also 
the same part in Neckera, t. 1443, 4. Linnzus appears by his ma- 
nuscripts to have intended adding this to the different kinds of 
calyx, though it isnot one of the seven enumerated in his printed 
works. Nor is he, surely, correct in allowing it to the genus Fungere 
mannta. The membrancous part, which he there calls perichetium, is 
strictly analogus indeed to the calyptra or veil of real mosses, es- 
teemed by him a kind of calyx ; but as I presume with Schreber to 
reckon it rather a corolla, and Hedwig once thought the same, 
and as Fungermannia has more or less of a real calyx besides, see 
Engl. Bot. t..771, &c. 1 would no longer apply the term perichetium 
to this genus at all. 

‘The part called ca/yptra being removed from the list, as being a 
eorolla, the perichetium takes, its place among the seven kinds of 
calyx. We lay less stress upon this comcidence than Linnens might 
have done, when, according-to tne fashion of the time, he con- 
descended to distribute his immortal PAilosophia Botanica into 12 chap- 
ters and 365 sections, and reckoned seven parts of fructification as 
well as seven species of calyx.’ p. 251. 


We doubt how far Dr. Smith is justified in likening the. 
aalyptra of mosses either to the corcila or the calyx of perfect, 
flowers. In structure ‘t is similar to neither, and it is situated 
in a manner very different from beth. Nor does it perform 
similar functions ; and since the genus fc/,trichum possesses 
both a calyptra and a corolla or calyx, we must consider this 
genus as having either a double corolla or a double calyx. 

After having seen Willdenow’s able account of the diseases 
of plants, (see his Principles of Botany, page 336 of the English 
translation,) we were greatly disappointed at finding Dr. Smith 


hurry over so important a subject in a short chapter of 


II pages 5 in which he notices, very imperfectly, the gangrene 
of plants, the fall of the leaf and fruit, excrescences, honey- 
dew, and blight. Whcre so much room existed for interest- 
ing discussion, 2::d where the author might have availed him- 


self of the experirents and observations of Forsyth, Curtis, 


Knight, and some other late writers, we think that he ought ta 
have been more particular and explicit. 

Among the systematic arrangements of botany, we find 
merely a notice of the natural system cf Jussieu. This is 
another material defect in Dr. Smith’s Introduction, because 
we have no good account of Jussieu’s method in the English 


language, 
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language, and the original work, to which Dr.S. refers, is not 


_ easily procured. 


In his illustration of the Linnéan classes and orders, Dr. 
Smith retains the old arrangement into 24 classes, and the ap- 
pendix of palms. He surely should have noticed (whether he 
adopted them or not,) the late attempts to reduce the number 
of these classes. He appears to have done this only with re~ 
spect to the monogamia order of the class syngenesia ; the plants 
of which, he very properly remarks, naturally range under the 
class pentandria. 

The cryptogamia have always been a stumbling-block both 
to theoretical and practical botanists ; and though much has of 
Jate been done towards elucidating this very dificult class, 
Dr. Smith’s account of it is by far the most unsatisfactory part 
of his work. Indeed, were it not almost entirely the same 
in both the first and the second editions, we should think that 
the author had passed it over in a succinct manner, with the 
intention of enlarging on the subject in a future edition, 
or of treating it more fully in a separate publication. The 
descriptions of the several orders are vague, and often in- 
determinate ; the examples proposed as illustrations are but 
little known to ordinary readers ; and we are either left in the 
dark respecting some of the most important facts, or are re- 
ferred to other authors. 

Fifteen plates, well drawn, and in general well engraved, 
accompany the work : but we wish that rather more attention 
had been paid to the figures of the leaves, which are shaded in 
such a manner that it would not be easy for a beginner to say whe- 
ther the surfaces which he is examining are plane or convex, 
were it not that, in some of those leaves which are naturally 
solid, he is informed of that circumstance by transverse 
sections. 

On the whole, this is an able and highly useful Introduc- 
tion, much better suited to the English reader than the trans- 
Jations which he has been accustomed to employ: but it 
would have been still more useful, if the author had added a 
table of contents, and a more copious index. We have 
compared the 1st and 2d editions together, and find scarcely 
any difference, except the addition of some references and a 
few notes, and the correction of a few errata, in the latter. 
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Art..12. 4 Digest of the Laws of England vespecting real Property. i T 
= By William Cruise, ot Lincoln’s :Inn, Esq: Barrister at Law. ‘iq 
., In. Seven Volumes, 8yo. 5], 58. Boards.;. Butterworth. ~~ >, * 
[THe subject of this elaborate work is divided by the-able.andJearned 
.. author into thirty-eight general heads, or titles, which are treated { 
in the following order: Estate in Fee-Simple ;,,. Estate in: Taiks d 
Estate for Life; Estate Tail after Possibility ;- Courtesy; Dowers ' 
.Jointure ; Estate for Years ;- Estate at Will, &c.; Copyhold ;. Uses 
ifrost 5. Estate upon Condition; Estate by Statute Merchant, &c. > 
Mortgage ;. Remainder ; Reversion ; Joint-Tenancy ; Coparéedary; 
jFenancy‘in. Common;. Advowson 3. Tithés; ‘Cétimon; Ways; 


yf Offices x. Dignities ; Franchises ; Rents; Descent; oEscheat 5 * Pre- 
scription ;..Deed ; Private Act; King’s Grant; Fine; Revavery's 
Alienation, by Custom; Devise. Under each of these topics: the 
author states the doctrines which it includes, and. supports them: by 
ablidraiénts of cases; t | We 
+ 1490 gwhateter head of this comprehensive performance. we have 
thined J We have discovered the ‘utmost fairness on the part of the 
authors and-<he evéry where manifests an anxious desire to state 
7 general doctrines correctly, and not to pass over the qualifications 
hy, whichsthey-are- modified. .. Few works which treat of so great a 
variety of subjects, ¢mbracing so many nice and difficult points, will 
he found:equally; free from oversights and ertors. Mr. Cruise does 
not attempt excellence in style, but expresses himself with clearness 
and conciseness ; and the performance throughout bears the marks of 
sound judément and good sense. If, however, the author. does not 
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ae affect néatness not elegance of compesition, he is not dry nor-jejune ; 
and if-Hé cannot boast: of the charms‘of Blackstone, he is not charge- 
, able with the insipidity which characterizes so many modern law- 


treatises. bit’, yd gits ; 

.o Should , the, cyrious.-and{singular system ‘of our real-property-law. 
gyer engage attention,as‘a branch of liberal sctence, we conceive that 
it wilk be iv no slight degree:jndebted for that distinction to.the unaf- 
ected and interesting manner in which it is set forth in the. volumes 
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Art..1325. Reharks. on the Simons) preached before 'the University” of. 
Oxford, by Dr. Barrow, and the Rev. Mr, Nares, on the Prize 
Dissertations of the Rev. Mr. Pearson, and Mr. Cunningham, 





read at the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge; and on a F 
Pamphlet written by a late Resident in Bengal ‘* On the Practi- 
_ ability, Policy, and Obligation of communicating to the Natives t 
of Endja the Knowlege of Christianity.”” By Major Scott Waring. i 
‘Svo. “pp: 123: 5s. Ridgway. | 
~ Rey. Jury, 1810. Y | It: | 
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If Major Scott Waring has not the perseverance of the Sainis, he 
may be said to possess perseverance against the Saints ;. or to proceed 
with mnabsting ardor in his coytest with those religious persons who, 
having more charity of heart than soundness of judgment, would in- 
stitute on the plains of Hindoostan a.sort of crusade of Missionary 
zeal against Hindoo and Mohammedan prejudices. Undismayed by 
the formidable array of Prize Sermons and: Prize Essays, delivered 
before and apparently sanctioned’ by our learned Universittes,: this 
gentleman returns to the charge with that firmness which results from 
the conviction of having seonl on his side, Preachers, in general, 
have an advantage over all other orators, in not being subject to con- 
tradictions.;. in consequence of which they are sometimes tempted to 
hazard.assertions under what may be termed the protection of the 
pulpit: but they ought to remember that, when they speak from. 
the press, they entirely lose this bencfit of clergy. Major S. W. does. 
not hesitate to accuse the preachers named in the title, of making 
assertions in which they were not warranted. Mr. Nares’s thousand: 
of converted Bramins he regards as a mere fable; and when Mr. Cun- 
ningham, in his essay, tells the University that the duty and policy of 
introducing Christianity into India have been recommended from the 
throne of Great Britain, the Major flatly contradicts him by declar- 
ing (whieh we believe to be currect) that ¢ this duty and policy have 
never been recommended by His Majesty from the throne, nor by 
message to Parliament, nor to the Church of England, of which His 
Majesty is the supreme head.’ Setting out of the question, however, - 
all recommendation, from whatever high authority, it is sufficient to 
advert to the existing state of the experiment which has been made 
to evangelize the immense population of Hindoostan. ‘ Under the_ 
Bengal government (says the author) there are from thirty to forty 
millions of inhabitants ; and in thirteen years; about eighty converts to_ 
Christianity have been made, cight or nine of whom have been dis- - 
missed for immorality.’ : 

By way of reply to the pamphlet on “the Practicability,’? &c. 
noticed by us in M. R. Vol. lvi. N.S. p. 317. and which is here said 
to have been written by Lord Teignmouth, Major S. W., with 

reat deference to the opinion of this ‘* late resident in Bengal,’ in- 
stitutes three branches of inquiry ; ‘1st, What number of Hindoos , 
and Mohammedans have actually been converted in the Jast hundred 
years. zdly, What measures were adopted in order to propagate 
Christianity, during that period; and, 3dly, What «additional measures 
can the British government adopt in the present century, considering 
that we are now become the actual sovereigns’ of sixty millions of 
people, differing from us in religion, laws, and local customs.’ 
Arguing on the trifling success of all former exertions, he is adverse 
to the adoption of additional measures ; aud he thinks, in apposition . 
to’ Lord T., that we onght in prudence to desist from the attempt. . 
The instance of Mr. Scwartz, the Danish Missionary, is regarded as — 
very conclusive oa the impracticability of converting the Hindoos: for 
“though he enjoyed the favour of the Rajah of Tanjore, and was in — 
almost daily habits of communication wih him, his ministers, aad 
the principal persons in his dominions for forty years, it is not BFF : 
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tended that he converted a single man of rank or consequence, either in 
the Tanjore dominions, or on the whole coast of Coromandel.’ 

3Major S.W. denies that the St. Thomé and Syrian Caristians 
and the Mohammedans in India have been converts from the faith of 
Brahma ; and his statement is certainly more probable than that of 
the noble writer whom he opposes. In short, it is contended in this 
pamphlet that, were it in our power, it would not be our policy to 
christianize the vast population of Hindoostan, since the peril of our 
situation would be increased by the removal of those moral distinctions 
which subsist between us and the native subjects of our Oriental Em- 
pire. So clear and rational are the arguments which the Major ém- 
ploys, and so respectfully are they addressed to the notice of Lord 
Teignmouth, that we are persuaded that they will be well received 


and duly considered by this pious nobleman. _ Moxy: 


Art. 14.  Svrictures cn the present Government, civil, military, and 
political, of the British Possessions in Indta: including a View_of 
the recent Transactions in that Country, which have tended to 
alienate the Affections of the Natives: in a Letter from an Officer, | 
resident on the Spot, to his Friend in England. 8vo. js. Hat-. 
chard. ade 
When we advert to the vast territorial extent and population of 

our empire in the East, and to the small number of Europeans who 

conduct its civil, military, and political government, the very appre- 
hension of alienating the affections of the natives ought to excite an. 
alarm. Sound policy is here of the utmost importance; and those 
measures which are likely to be dictated by men of good intentions, 
bat of narrow views and weak heads, ought to be anxiously depre- 
cated. Nations are governed by opinion not less than by the sword,. 
ard prudent rulers will not needlessly outrage the deep-rooted preju- 
dices of millions: The majority of the Court of Directors are, we 
beheve, aware that some experiments lately made in India have worn 

_ @serious aspect 3 and that violent attempts at conversion, if continued, 

. would end in our being driven out of the Peninsula. In every respect, 
the circumstances of our Eastern Empire merit all the attention which 
we can bestow on them ; and the strictures of a writer who seems to 
combine sound judgment with extensive experience ought not to be 
slighted, either in the India House or in the British Cabinet. The 
review which is taken, in the pamphlet before us, of the whole system 
of superintendance, manifest a knowlege of the subject which few 
persons could possess; and the hints relative to the management of 
business, both in the civil and the military departments, are calculated 
to answer useful purposes. We shall not, however, enter in‘o the 
details given on these heads, but principally advert to what this. 
letter-writer advances relative to the religious prejudices of the nae 
tives, and the horror excited in their minds by the apprehension that 
it was the design of the British Government in the East to force them 
to become Christians. A turban and a whisker led to the massacre 
at Vellore, which was the signal of a general insurrection through- 
out the whole Sepoy-army. : | 

On the missionary-scheme, this writer very dispassionately oSters 
his opinion: 
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¢ As the conversion of the great body of the natives of India, ta 
the Christian faith, appears, of late, to have become a favourite idea, 
with zome most intelligent, philanthropic, and worthy men, in Europe, 
it may not be displeasing to you to karn our ideas of such a measure 
in India. I say, our ideas, because, I have never met with a person 
who has been any time in India, and has been conversant with the 
manners, customs, habits, and religious prejudices of the. natives, 
who differed with me in opinion on this subject ; although I have 
found some few that did, who took up their ideas from a residence 
about Madras and its neighbourhood, and had no opportunity of 
seeing natives in their rea] character; and who were generally led 
away with warm enthusiastic prejudices towards one religion, and 
therefore, however holy, virtuous, and good, they might be them- 


_ selves, they were little qualified to think orto talk on the subject of 


religion in general, as regarding the different and various systems esta- 
blished throughout this vast universe. Could there be any hope. that 
a progressive systcm of Christianity could be universally introduced 
into India, in the course of as many ages even, as it has taken to 
establish, root, ard consolidate that of Brahma, in the hearts and 
wery nature of the Indians, there 1s no good Christian, and surely no 
Englishman, that would not exult in the prospect of such a blessing 
being conferred upon the posterity of millions of fellow-creatures by 
his means and endeavours. But to take the hasty steps which are now 
recommended, of sending out pastors and preachers, to instruct them 
in Christianity, is commencing our work at the wrong end.’— 

‘1 say we are beginning at the wrong end of our work, because we 
are endeavouring to plant in ground that has not been prepared and 
maoured. The best preparation, I have no hesitation in asserting, for 
the full growth ard reception of the principles of Christianity, will be 
found, in encouraging, nay forcing, as far as possible, the natives of 
each class, to exercise their respective religions to their utmost moral 
capacity. The moral precepts and pure doctrines of the Mussulmans, 
no less than the Hindoos. have been looked on by the most learned 
Europeans as little inferior to those of the Christian religion. If, 
therefore, you can once inculcate or enforce the morality of each 
cast, to its utmost perfection, the transition to Christianity in its uf- 
most purity, will be very short and easy.’ 

¢ The late dreadful proceedings in India, will serve to open the eyes 
of gentlemen in Europe, and to shew to what lengths the natives may 
be urged, by the very apprehension of our attacking, or undermining, 
their religious prejudices. ‘The abhorrence of all sects of Hindoos, 
to any change of their domestic or social customs and habits, much 
more of their religious system, 1s most rooted, and can be equalled by 
nothing, but thy same abhorrence, in the Mahamudans, to a change 
of their faith. What chance we have of overcoming the prejudices of 
either, must be determined by the experience of future ages: for the 
European nation, that attempts to do so abruptly, or by force, will only 
have occasion to repent it once, and that after being driven out of 
India.’ 

These remarks appear to us extremely judicious ; and though we 


eannot enter on the other topics which are here discussed, we must, 
not 
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not close this shart notice without recommending every part of the 
pamphlet to that serious consideration which it so eminently demands : 
particularly the strictures on the state of the army-department in In- 
dia. It is justiy remarked that © neither antient nor modern history 
can shew a parallel to our acquisitions and situation in India: that it 
is new and wonderful ;’ and we may add that under such circum- 
stances it behoves the Government to be not only vigilant, but averse 
from experimetits which have a tendency to alienate the affections by 


wounding che inveterate prejudices of the natives. Moxy. 


NOVELS. 


© Art 15. Caroline Ormsby ; or the real Lucilla: a Tale for the 

Female Sex. Interspersed with Sketches moral and religious, 

I2mo. 5s. Boards. Colburn. 1810. | 

Ladics ought to be very good in these times, since at no period was 
instruction,in such various shapes, so amply administered tor the forma- 
tion of their minds and the regulation of their conduct. Of late, the 
value of religious principle in producing the happiness of matrimonial 
union has been strongly urged; and Mis. More has brought this subject 
ito discussion by the publication of her tale of Coelebs. St. Paul, 
indeed, cautions Christians against being “ unequally yoked ;”’ and it is 
the object of the author of the work before us to exhibit an instance, 
in his heroine, of a young lady giving up a man whom she loves, and 
who 1s possessed of title and fortune, because his principles of religion 
do not coincide with her own. Why Caroline Ormsby should be 
called the real Luciila, we do not perceive; for the character of that 
name in Mrs. More’s novel is as much actuated in her choice of Caelebs 
by religious considerations, as Caroline Ormsby in her rejection of Sir 
Robert Sidney. Both are amiable young women, and both have 
their minds imbued with devotion. Caroline is not so doctrinal as 
Lucilla, but her behaviour is equally guarded and scrupulous. 7 

The tale is very incorrectly written, and, as a composition, is in all 
respects far inferior to the work of which it will remind the reader. 
Mrs. More is also a better theologian than this author. A Mr. Sel- 
wyn here plays the part of Dr. Barlow, but is not so good a divine. 
Dr. B. would not have talked of * the fruits of the spirit”? being the 
¢ produce of fai:h,’—of ‘the chearful performance of duty carrying 
with it more conviction of ‘ the beauty of holiness,’’— of ¢ circumstances 
having power to practice the duties of benevolence,’—nor of ‘ the tears 
of repentance for the inheritance of original sin.’ 

Of the good design, however, of the present author, we have no 
doubt ; ror do we deny the truth which he means to inculcate, that 
a conformity of religious principle in the parties is of more importance 
to mairimonial happiness, than ‘¢ the herd of nymphs and swains, who 
thoughtless rush into the chains’? of wedlock, generally imagine ; 
but he was not equal to the task of following Mrs. More as a lecturey 
on this subject. No evidence is given that he has studied religions 
subjects or sects 3 and his chief contrivance, in conducting his story, 
is to invoke the aid of dea:h, to take those characters off his hands 


whom he wishes to put gut of his way. ‘D 
Y 3 POETRY, 
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POETRY. .- 
Art. 16. Rebellion i in Bath: or the Battle of the, Upper Rooms :.an 
heroico-odico tragico-comico Poem in Two Cantos. By the late 
Peter Paul Pallet. Catto’ the First: edited by his Nephew 
Timothy Goosequill: to which is added, a Vindication of the 
Glorious Revolution in 1688, from Aspersions cast on it'in a Ser- 
mon preached by the Rev Henry Phillpotts, Vicar of Kilmersden, 
Somerset, before the University of Oxford. By Tom Type. 
4to. pp. 74. 58. Boards. Wilkie. : 


Art.17. The Restoration: being the second and last Canto of 
Rebellion in Bath. By the late Peter Paul Pallet, deceased : 
with an Apology for the Poem by Timotiiy Goosequill. gto. 
pp. 8>. 4s. sewed. Wilkie. 

This satirist having a strong propensity to indulge in ridicule, and 
finding by the pubiication of his ‘* Bath Characters,” (see M.R. 
a: Voli Ivi. N.S: p 442.) that he had the happy knack of laughing to 
i\ the satisfaction df Mes of His Majesty’s subjects as were not the im- 

1 mediate objects of his pleasantry, here continues bis favourite amuse- 

ment ; and in an incident among the ladies of rebellion to his Alajesty 
of Bows, at the upper rooms in Bath, he finds ample matter for the 
exercise of his playful Muse. The confusion and hurly-burly among 
the petticoats, and the effects of female rage on the poor discomfited 
master of the ceremonies, are described in all the ludicrous solemnity 
of the mock heroic; and to those who are acquainted with the parties, 
t the representation dt the conflict must be amusing. The Restoration 
: } 





of the degraded and insulted monarch, to his ceremonial empire, is 
not equal tn point of stage effect to the Rebellion; though the au- 
thor’s description of the three Bath Deities, Humbug, Folly, ana 
Vanity, by whose interference this mighty restoration was effected, 
- | displays no small portion of the vis comica. Asa sound whig, the 
| poet may expect us to be partial to him: but a serious discussion of 
| the merits of the Glorious Revolution in 1685, and touches on po- 
litics, make very unsuitable addenda to a seaek of humour, on the 
. squabbles of ladies in the upper rooms at Bath Piper, speaking 
. in behalf of himself and his brother divinities effects the reconcilia- 
tion of the belligerents, order is restored, and music and dancing are 
vesumed. Thus Humbug concludes ; 
t ‘ Such, children, worsh‘ppers, and votaries ! 
| Such is the sway we claim beneath the skies! 
Yet, though our influence reach from pole to pole, 
i Direct the heads, and occupy the soul 
Of more than half mankind?s fantastic race, 
‘i : Tis chiefly felt in this sagacious place: 
For Fate has long decreed, that Batu alone, 
Should boast the glors oF out tripie throne. 
Ficre, tho invisible, we hold our court, 
Ig | Fill each profes.ion, and inspire each sport— 
vi 7 Then, listen to the mandate of your gods, 
Confirm’d and sanction’d by their awful nods; 
| “The teud compose, aliay this shameful heat ; 
, First shake each others’ hands, then shake-your r feet 5 
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Your proper bus’ness mind —¢o play the fool ; 
- Arid: quietly again submit. to Ramrod's rule? 
‘ His words the: company with rev’rence heat ; 

And to obey, immediately prepare — 

Some lift the fallen monarch from the floor, 

And smooth those curls they had attack’d before ; 
‘Whilst others, quickly, at the glass compose; 

The rude derangements of their tatter’d clothes. 

fll seem’d content to drop the dire design 

Of crushing, root and branch, the royal dine; 

Save V-g-t-b-e, who, with envy fir’d, 

To seize the palace of the Kine desir’d ; 

And metamorphose its convenient space 

Into a fashionable preaching place. | 

Big with the desp’rate, and ambitious plan, : 
Stepp’d forth the powder’d, silken, smirking man, 
Bow’d to the gods ; hemm’d thrice; and thus began.’ 


in the ballad which follows, V-g-t-b-e, designed to represent a cele- 
brated Bath preacher, holds himself up to ridicule, as the true high 
priest of the Bath idols ; but we do not countenance personalities 


of thin deled. : Mo-y- 


Art. 18, The Valentine, a Poem on St. Valentine’s Day, (the 14th 
February,) with a Poetical Dedication to Mrs. Dorset, Author 
of “the Peacock at Home.”? By Edward Coxe, Esq. of Hamp- 
stead Heath. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Longman and Co. 18:0. 
It puts us quite in the dumps to recollect what time has elapsed 
since Valentine’s Day was a day of joy to us: but such it formerly 
has been, though the memory of past impressions would not now in- 
spire us. Mr. Coxe, however, inhaling the bracing air of Hamp- 
_stead-heath, 1s vigorous, ‘ though youthful now no more ;’ and he 

writes verses on Valentine’s day, which, supposing them to have been 
composed previously to his marriage, he boldly inscribes to Mary, now 
his wife. As the birds of the air are ¢ neither Nuns nor Friars,’ they 
rejoice in the ‘active citizenship’ which St. Valentine promotes ; and 
the Peacock, Pheasant, Robin, Wren, Magpie, Parrot, Bullfineh, 
Goldfinch, Bittern, Curlew. Rayen, Sea-Gull, &c. assume all 
their winning ways at this season : | 


¢ For discord, feather’d pairs between, 
To day is neither heard nor seen 
No plumed Bridegraom ever hectors 
- And no Bride reads him cprtain lectures ; 
She, gently yielding, owns his sway, 
Although she never said ——Ospgy.’ | 
Mrs. Coxe, it is hoped, will take this gentle hint; though ladies 
in general consider if as a part of theiy vocation to read curtain- 
lectures after the honey-moon is over, The Jines which immediately 
follow seem to indicate that Mr. Coxe had his fears and apprehensions 
awake on this subjéct ; | 7 
, ¢ While man and woman, though they bill 
And coo too, have a separate will; 
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In love and duty sadly faulter, 
And quarrel almost at the altar? 


So alert are birds of all kinds in wooing their mates on this festival, 
that the Butcher Bird, we are told, spits no fresh prey, but 


* Lunches on yesterday’s cold dinner ;’ 
that the ‘ voracious Hawk gives the small birds a holiday, 


‘ Ogles his better half to day, 
And lets them unmolested play ;’ 


and that even the Ow/ foregoes his drowsy habits, 


‘ Waits not till eve to hoot his passion, 
But last night roosting ere ’twas dark, 
He rose this morning with the Lark.’ 


After having sung the passion of birds, glancing on every occasion 
with much satire on men and women, the poet begins to be alarmed 
Jest his wit should not be propitious to him; and he therefore en- 
deavours in conclusion to coax his Mary with a little flattery. ‘Thug 
the fair one is addressed : 


‘ Thou wilt not, sure, inflicting woe, 
Amidst so many Ayes say Nol * 
And deaf to my sincere petition, 
Be single still in opposition : 
Because forsooth my foolish prate, 
And sarcasms on the Marriage state 
All undiscriminativg, pass 
Their censure on the general mass : 
Inventing many a sportive tale, 
That man is cruel, woman frail ; 
‘Though striking proofs-we hourly find, 
That woman’s chaste, and man is kind. 


‘ This heart, that in thy blooming youth 
Admir’d thy tenderness and truth, 
Though some of ours thy sex may cheat, 
Will love thee till it cease tu beat; 
And thou hast known this heart too long, . 
To heed a Poet’s idle Song ! ; 


* Yield, then, O! yield to Hymen’s pow’r, 
Soften’d by Love’s auspicious hour; 
And let Consent’s betwitching smile, 
This bosom of its fears beguile ; 
For my fond hopes, should’st thou deny, 
I like the Swan that sings, must die!’ 
r. Coxe has managed his feathered loves with some fkill, 74 
M we i. “ Mo. 
Art.19. The Conquest of Canaan. A Seatonian Prize Poem. By 
George Pryme, Esq. M.A. Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
gio, 238. Cadell and Davies, 10. | 


Opportunity 
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Opportunity for poetic description is afforded by the proposed sub- 
jectof this production; and Mr. Pryme, without effecting all that might 
have been accomplished, has not badly portrayed its prominent fea- 
tures. That part of the poem which represents the last convulsive 
struggle of the Canaanites, and the triumphs of Israel, will enable 
the reader to appreciate the author’s poetical energies ¢ 


* Slow as the congregated troops advance 
O’er Gibeon’s fatal plain; the banner’d pride 
Of various nations waving in the breeze, 

The gleam of burnish’d helms and shields and spears 
Glittering in distance, far as eye could pierce, 

Burst on the plumed chief’s enraptur’d view ; 

While echo wide the clarion’s swelimg note, 

And shriller harmonies of tinkling brass : 
Triumphant confidence inflames his breast, 

And vengeance glistens in his dauutless eye : 

In spite of ancient prophecies of woe, 

Day-dreams of Victory inspire the hope 

To combat Heaven’s decree, and conquer fate. 

‘ To crush their pride and vassal Gibeon save, 
Thro’ night’s pale gloom impatient Israél moves ; 
On their high crests sate Victory enthron’d, 

And heavenly Favor * steel’d each lance’s point.?? 
On every side unsparing slaugater spreads, 
And Judah’s warriors sweep whole ranks away. 
Each desperate leader hurries through his bands 
And to fresh valour fires their drooping hearts, 
The flower of Canaan rallies from defeat, 
In circling créscent wheels, close column forms, 
Or serried phalanx’s compacted force ; 
Again their troops in flight are scatter’d wide, 
Like Libyan sands before the Southern blasc. 
With Ieracl’s sword the elements conspire 
To pour a deeper ruin. O’er their heads 
The vollied lightnings flash, loud whirlwinds howl, 
Impetuous torrents through the lucid air 
Congeal’d in massy spheres of hail descend, 
And dash the fainting fugitives to earth, 
Breathless with falt’ring steps they strive to flee, 
And look for safety in approaching night. 
Vain expectation! at the wonted hour 
No Darkness in her friendly mantle shrouds 
Your routed bands. The awful mandate bursts 
From Joshua’s tongue : astonish’d Nature owns 
His potent voice: the orb of day arrests 
His weary course. The dying flames of fight 
Revive ; again red slaughter dies the plain : 
Till the tir’d warrior quits the faint pursuit 
By the last radiance of the lingering Sun; 
Death’s piercing cries in horrid silence sink 5 
éind the last sound of battle dies away.’ 

Mr. Pryme 
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Mr. Pryme has obtained the Seatonian prize by this poem, but does 
not probably count on receiving the prize of immortality. ' Mo x: 


| POLITICS. | alien 
Art. 20. England vindicated ; or Observations en a Pamphlet, in- 


titled “‘ England the Cause of Europe’s Subjugation.” Svos 18. 
Tipper. 1%!0. be 
This pamphlet might have been intitled Mr. Pitt vindicated and 
Mr. Fox abused. ‘The question at issue is not even briefly discussed ; 
nor is it made any matter of inquiry bow far the interference of 
Great Britain, in urging the continental states by subsidies to try 
their strength with France, has been beneficial or fatal to the inde- 
“pendence of Europe. In order to account for Bonaparte’s rise and 
ascendency, we must advert to all the circumstances of the case. 
He is now the greatest potentate in Europe ; how far did Mr. Pitt 


contribute to make him what he is ? “ De 


Art. 21. Popular Opinions on Patriotism examined. In four Essays. 
8vo. 48. Ebers. 1810. | 

_ Popular opinions are often synonymous with erroneous opinions, 
and it is a matter of serious Jamentation that this should be the case ; 
for in proportion to the errors and misapprehensions of the multi- 
tude, will be the encouragement of vice and the retardation of the 
moral improvement of the world. Even on the subject of Patriotism, 
how stupid are the notions of the vulgar; and how necessary is ‘it, 
for the welfare of communities, that they should distinguish ‘be- 
tween that which is true and that which is spurious! The author 
of these essays examines this topic with ingenuity, and expresses 
himself with clearness and precision. He neatly traces the princi- 
ple of the love of country to its spring, and shews it to be a natural 
feeling arising from a multiplicity of associations. ‘¢ The language, 
the laws, the customs, the religion, all objects, animate or inani- 
mate, which have been familiar to our senses, or shared our affec- 
tions, form so many chains, which bind us to our native country.’ 
It is to be remembered, however, that these impressions gain 
strength, or otherwise, from the advantages or the sufferings which 
a people experience ; and of course the patriotism greatly depends 
on the enjoyment of freedom. ¢ When the individuals composing a 
nation are beneficed by that nation, a sense of gratitude forms a part 
of patriotism,” The view of his subject, with which this Essayist 
presents us, is founded in reason, and consonant with strict morality. 
He considers patriotism as’a modification of general benevolence ; 
denies it to be that selfish and narrow principle which it is often 
supposed to be ; and contends that our social duties are all component — 
parts of it. if 

¢ True patriotism,’ it 1s observed, © is never at variance with true 
morality; in fact, it isa branch of morality, and the moral character is 
not complete without this branch. A strict performance of our 
duty to the community, of which we form a part, neither involves 
any infringement of our private duties, nor our duty to the human 
species. — Each is;sufficiently distinct, and each should be inviolably 
observed, . He is seldom found a good parent, brother, or friend, 
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who neglects his duty to the public; and he cannot be a good 
patriot, who neglects his duty to his parent, brother, or fnend. 
Domestic and public virtue cannot bear separation. Thus restricted, 
patriotism, instead of being a selfish or illiberal principle, is one of 
the most important and praise-worthy energies of the human mind. 
This judicious writer reprobates spurious patriotism, as much as he 
applauds the virtuous love of our country. 
~~ This artificial degree of patriotism’ has been continued down 
even to modern times ; and although, for a long period, it has been 
tittle more than a subject for declamation, its mischievous’effects have 
not entirely ceased. Mankind are still, in some degree, its dupes. 
Glory has still her charms; and modern patriots, like the majority of 
the ancient, are merely votaries at her shrine.’ Although it be a fact 
requiring but little reflection to establish, that few, if any, within the 
compass of authentic history, ever sacrificed their lives to benefit 
their country, yet the world 1s imbecile enough to ascribe actions 
arising from a love of fame, and sometimes from worse motives, to 
that principle alone. ‘he candidate for glory may commit acts of 
the greatest injustice, may sacrifice the lives of his brave country. 
men, compelled, in a land of freedom, to obey his mandates, and if 
successful, is sure of being*honoured as a patriot—the pure and ardent 
lover of his country ! Mounted on the car of glory, crowned with 
the laurel of victory, he is drawn by his deluded countrymen, while 
the hireling poet, and juggling statesman, make the air reverberate 
with fulsome panegyric; and the hypocritical priest offers up prayers 
to the god of peace, for the welfare of a devastating hero ; in reality, 
the tool perhaps by which some ambiitous and cowardly fellow. 
mortal gratifics his ruling passion! or perhaps some oligarchical junto 
secure to themselves the loaves and fishes, a-i:d eventually ruin their 
country ” | 
We are pledsed to see the correct doctrine here maintained, that 
a true patriot must be a mor:i inan, and that he cannat support the 
unjust acts of his country, but on the contrary is bound to protest 
against them. In short, the public man who formed himself on the 
principles laid down in these pages would be a public blessing. 


RELIGIOUS. 


Art.22. An Attempt to shew the Folly and Danger of Methodism. 

‘In a Series ot Essays. By the Editor of the Examiner, (John 

Hunt.) 8vo. 28. 6d. Sold at No. 12, Beaufort Buildings. 14 

Argumentation 1s as much out of the question with the lower 
classes of the Methodists, as it would be with the low [rish Catiio. 
lics : but with their leaders, who write and publish, it might be 
presumed that some fair controversy could be maintained ; though 
hitherto the proper methad has not been discovered. It ‘is admitted 
that they are an mcreasing sect. Their system éakes with the people; 
and preachers with a moderate share of ‘talents rise to popularity 
amoag them. Their doctrines, however, are con: idered by the most 
learned divines as inconsistent with scripture, properly understood, 
as weil as with the purest notions of deity ; and this strong objection 
has been repeatedly urged, without the smallest effect. How is the 
ca | % matter 
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matter to be brought to issue? The Methodists argue in behalf of 
themselves and their cause: but when their opponents argue against 

them, they reprobate carnal reason. Ifan attempt be made to shew the - 
folly of Methodism, they quote St. Paul’s foolishness of preaching ; and 

if it be accused of being dangerous, they remind us that the Apostles 

were charged with * turning the world upside down.”? Nothing is 

gained by stigmatizing their preachers as iterate, siuce here again they 

have apostolic precedents. Fo conduct a discussion with the hope of 
the smailest success, we must discard all abuse, and induce them toagree 

on some common principle, and to lay down some clear definitions of 
terms and phrases. Could this point be effected, argument would 

have fair play ; and till this be effected, argumentation is useless. 

The charges of fanaticism on the one hand and of spiritual blindness 

on the other neither conciliate nor enlighten. We wish to put out 

of the question all adventitious circumstances, and to confine the in- 

quiry solely to the nature of the doctrines of the Mechodists. Let them 

define good works. We would have their aversion to what is called 

moral preaching fairly examined, together with their doctrine of sud- 

stitution; and we are of opinion that, if these two poiats were fully 

and dispasstonately argued, the result would be -importaut. 

The £xaminer before us rather conduéts his inquiry into Methodism 
in an hostile manner, than displays the calmness which we should re- 
commend ; and though he is pointed in bis remarks, he is not likely 
(nor does he hope) to make converts from that sect. His first 
essay is on the ignorance and vulgarity of the Methodists ; his 2d, on 
their hatred of Moral preaching, &c.; his 3d, on Election and Eternal 
Dainnation ; his 4th, on Methodistic inspiration ; his 5th, on their 
melancholy and bigotry ; his 6th, on their indecencies and profane 
yaptures 3 and his 7th, oi the prevention of Methodism. The argu- 
ment is conducted throughout with considerable humour. — Mr. 
Hunt calls im question the propriety of the epithet by which the 
Methodistic preachers are fond of designating themselves. * They an 
eall themselves Evangelists, or the anuouncers of good tidings, and 
they are always proclaiming Everlasting Misery. They delight in 
these proclamations from the King of Mercy.’— Particular provi- 
dences, also, by which some Methocists e1ideavour to prove themselves 
tu be on the most intimate terms with the Universal Parent, produce 
some sprightly. sallies. The Examiner reminds them that their miracles 
happen every day to every body ; that the bad as well as the good 
pick up shillings and dinners; and that the sun-beams are not yet 
monopolized by the sect. To this ridicuie, a very serious essertion 
is added, which, if true, must place Methodism in an abhorrent light. 
‘jt isa religion unfit for the young and the benevolent, and when I 
say this, I say it is not the Christian religion.” Adverting to the in- 
tolerance of this new sect, it 1s remarked that * the essence of Me- 
thodism is but # distillation from popery.’ 

With such mjssile weapons, it is easy to assault Methodism : but 
its prevention (the subject of the last essay) is a work of some dif- 
ficulty and labour. A reform of the Liturgy may be suggested as. 
of great moment in this business : but the Methodists will feel no 
alarm from this recommendation ; nor from the repeated admonition 

) to 
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to the Established Clergy to rival the zeal and patient. assiduity of 
their preachers. The last mode of opposition here recommended, ¢ the. 
sheer ridicule of the laity,’ may prevail if generally used: but the 
Examiner ought to have recollected that the vulgar are more dis- 
posed to side with the Methodists, than to laugh them out of 


countenance. Moy. 


EDUCATION. 


Art. 23. The Madras School, or Elements of Tuition ; comprising 
the Analysis of an Experiment in Education, made at the Male 
Asylum, Madras ; with its Facts, ‘Proofs, and Illustrations ; to 
which are added, Extracts of Sermons preached at Lambeth ; a 
Sketch of a National Institution for training up the Children of 
the Poor ; and a Specimen of the Mode of religious Instruction 
at the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. By the Rev. Dr. An- 
drew Bell, F.As.S. F.R.S. Ed. Rector of Swanage, Dorset, &c. 
8vo. pp 348. 10s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 
When Dr. Bell first published his new system of Education, he 

exhibited it in the humble shape of an half-crown pamphlet : (see: 

our account of the gd edition, M. R. Vol. 53. N.S. p. 14g.) but 
since that period, its high importance has been so generally acknow- 
leged, and the notice of the public has been so much directed toe 
wards it, that he has been induced to enlarge his original analysis, 
not only by presenting a more complete view of the system itself, 
but by ¢ endeavouring to fix its authenticity, to vindicate the principle, 
and to mark out the bearings at greater length than has hitherto 
been done.’ Dr. Bell wi-hes to have it understood that ‘the mode 
of tuition by the scholars themselves constitutes the system’ of the 

Madras school, to the honour of inventing which he has an indisputable . 

claim. Improvements in this mode of instruction may be superin- 

duced ; and practices not specified in the Madras syilabus, as in Mr. 

Lancaster’s case, may be introduced ; but still the credit of having 

first suggested and exemplihed a method of conducting education at 

a reduced rate of punishment, labour, and expence, in- which the 

amusement and progress of the scholar, the ease and gratification of 

the master, and the interest and satisfaction of the parent, are at once | 
eombined, belongs exclusively to Dr. Bell ; and we allow him, with 
sclf-gratulation on account of a discovery of such infinite utility, to 
be anxious for securing to‘himself the praise to which he ts intitled, 

‘ Fondly imagining (to use his own words) that the Madras experi- 

ment will form an era in the economy of a school, he is solicitous 

that nothing be desidercted to authenticate its reality and confirm its 
genuineness.’ Alluding probably to the claims of Mr. Lancaster, 
though his name is not mentioned, Dr. Bell thus proceeds ; * were 
these original documents and facts suppressed, as many of them were 
in the two last editions, it is not impossible to ‘conceive that, at some 
finure period, or in some distant region of the globe, a question 
might arise in regard to the origin of this mode of tuition, by which 
cne waster may with the utmost facility teach a.thousand or more schilars ; 
that it may tare with this discovery as it has fared with many for- 
mer discoveries, and that future and foreign writers may arise and 
claim to themselves what did not originate with them,’ 

Fader 
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‘Under this impression, the author of the Madras experiment was 
resolved’ to render himself:justice by an ample detail of facts and 
docunients, and by bringing together whatever tended to illtistrate 
and recommend his discovery. In course, we Cafinot enter into a 
detailed notice of the evidence here produced ; nor rieed we réport 
the particulars of the plan itself, the outlines of which we have. given 
‘ | in the article above specified, and to which we shall be required to 
ei advert when we note Sir T. Bernard’s .pamphlet, * The New 
bbe School :’? but those of our readers who wish to receive a full account 
; ¥ of its rise, progress, and effects, as far as it has been conducted by 
q the author or adopted through his recommendation, will'do right to 
a. peruse the volume before us. Yet, while for obvious reasons we 
a) decline a regular specification of its contents, we cannot altogether 
Ah overlook the answers to objections, (Part V.) ia which the author 
i pleads for the commutation of corporal punishment, or the substitus _ 
m4 tion of other punishments for that of the rod; observing that it is 
iz ‘ with the ingenuous and noble ardour of youth,’ as with the mettle | 

of a fiery steed, much more is to be affected by a mild and generous 

treatment than by the severest and repeated blows.’ | 

Jhe advantages resulting from Dr. Bell’s system cannot be more 
concisely displayed than in the following observations : | 
© In the threshold which leads to all literature, art, and science, it © 
is far more important, than in any of the departments, to induce | 

habits of method, order, arrangement, industry, attention, precision, 

and of learning with expedition and understanding — habits which, 

established in early tuition, will carry their beneficial effects into 

every branch of knowledge, sacred and profane, prosecuted by the 

scholar in the course of his future life. ‘The foundation well laid and 

deep, the superstructure goes on with safety, certainty, and confi 

{i dence. The scholar, accustomed in his initiatory lessons to subor- 

dination, arrangement, precision, to thought and reflection, to teache 

| ing,.as well as being taught, proceeds with understanding, satisface ” 

{ tion, pleasure, and delight.’ ere 

In the Sketch of a National Institution for training up the Children of 
the Poor, Dr. B. recommends the system of the Madras School, 
under the superintendance of the Established clergy, which combines 
industry with instruction ; and as a proof how completely these two | 
objects may be carried on together, he instances the Royal Military © 
Asylum at Chelsea, where the juvenile taylors and shoemakers, in .. 
their shops as well as in school, are arranged in classes, and have’ 


r their teachers, on the Madras system. ~ Mozy: 
o. : c 


Art..24. Hints respecting the Education of the Children-of the Poors 
By a Clergyman of the Diocese of Canterbury. 8vo. 18. - 
: Harding. , : : 

‘ Inclined to regard the recent Senatorial plans for the education of | 
the poor-as having failed in their proposed design, on account of a 
deficiency in the mode of superintendance, (this object having been 
left to committees, whose views were discordant and whose zeal 
was transitory,) the author of these hints recommends. that the care | 
of education should be assigned to the Clergy ; and that, instead of | 

| i new 
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rew laws, the 59th canon ought to be enforced, which -enjoins,that 
on every Sunday, before evening-prayer, children, servants,, and apa, 
prenticea, should be taught and examined in the catechism by, the 
clergyman. If. the clergy will take this trouble, we can have. no, 
objection to their discharge of this useful task. Mo +: 


te so ti 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


We have been favoured with two letters from Mr. Capel Lofft. 
In the first of them, he observes : | 

‘ Mr. Maddock* has done me the honour to quote my Preface 
to Gilbert’s Law of Evidence in his publication entitled “ 4 Vindication 
of the Privilege of the House of Commons.” It is because I revere the 
Constitution of my country as ‘* a Government of Laws administered by 
Jixt principles,” that I am of opinion that the privilege claimed has 
its constitutional /émits ; that those limits are derived fromthe aatureof (£ 
the subject and of the constitution ; that it cannot be indefinite; f that 4 
it cannot constitutionally be exercised when there is no direct Disturb- 
ance or Obstruction to the proceedings. of the House, as it is if 
exercised on charge of /ibel ; because a power so exerc'sed is reducible 
to no fixed principles, and is consequently inconsistent with a Government 
of Laws.’ 

To the remarks contained in Mr. L.’s second letter, on our ac- 
count of Mr. Wynn’s pamphlet on the jurisdiction of the House of 
Commons, (see our Number for June, p- 206) we must reply gene- 
rally, being much pressed for room. We have, however, considered 
both his communications with attention, and, we trust, with candor ; 
and it does not appear to us that they amount to more than the 
statement of a difference of opinion between the writer and ourselves 
on the important question discussed by him ;-—a difference which we 
should be inclined to lament on every occasion on which we find 
ourselves opposed to those whom we respect, if long experience had 
not convinced us that it is and must necessarily be the common fate 
of all who venture to form any- opinions for themselves.—Mr. L., in 
a friendly manner, yet we hope without necessity, reminds us that 
© hear both sides is a good rule.’ It is a rule on which we have al- 
ways made it our pride to act ; and we may boast with confidence of 
haying: adhered to it in the present instance at least, since Mr. 
Wynn’s pamphlet, of which we spoke with approbation, was an 
answer to the argument of Sir Francis Burdett, which had previously 
fallen undér our notice. ‘To the doctrines of that pamphlet, how- 
ever, we did not-declare our assent in the unqualified magner sup- - 
posed by Mr. Lofft, though we bore testimony to its moderation and 
ability ; and we certainly deem it well intitled to an answer from those 
who entertain the opposite opinions. Tosay that we have taken the 
proof for granted strikes us as unjust ; and if Mr. Lofft, or any other 
professional gentleman, should wish to re-argue the question with 
Mr. Wynn, we pledge ourselves to an impartial examination of every 


Xx 





* See M. Rev. for April last, p. 440. 
thing 
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thing that may be advanced by him.—We are so entirely unconscious 
of over-stating the inaccuracy which is admitted to exist in Sir F. B.’s 
report of Ferrers’s case, that, after having compared the. extract 
made by us and cited by Mr. Lofft, with his own statement, we con- 
fess ourselves unable to discover the least inconsistency between them. 

We shall advert to the great Nelson’s plan of registering seamen, Den 
when we review the life of him which was lately published by Mr. 


Clarke and Mr. M‘Arthur. 








We thank Clericus Minor for the information that * women in Ruse 
a ; = ye rig ‘ F 
] sia are still delivered sitting on a kind of stool, with a large aperture in 
: t ont :’ but we would ask him whether this be a reason for preserving 
f the word stools in our Bible-versjon of Exod. i. 16? yet him advert 
i to the meaning of the Hebrew. word which is translated stools, and he 
must be inclined to regard stone cisterns as a better rendering. C. M. is 
right in considering * the mammon of unrighteousness” (Luke xvi. 9.) 
ri, as an Hebraism, signifying ‘the riches of ‘injustice ;”? that is to 
say, riches gotten by evil means, or prompting to evil deeds ; but we 
cannot agree with him in his censure of Mr. Kenrick’s exposition of 
this passage ; and if he turns again to the M. R. where it occurs, 
(Vol. Jix. N.S, p. 377.) he will see that Mr. Kenrick’s words are, 
“s Riches cannot be denominated unrighteous, in the common. sense of 
that word’? He does not say that they are not so termed figuratively 
or by metonymy, but interprets them, according tq the view taken of 
them by C. M., as irritamenta malorum ; calling them * false and 


} deceitful.” : Mo ¥: ‘ 


It is not within our power, nor would it be within our office, to 








p ORS answer the inquiry of our Yorkshire correspondént, C. S.— He may 
» | perhaps obtain the information wanted, through the medium of a 
| | Magazine. 

i} ) - It would give us pleasure to relieve the wounded feelings of ¢ an 
Englishwoman,’ who is eyidently so much hurt by our unfavourable 
Ss fT opinion of her novel intitled The Adulteress, in our Number for May : 


but really we can neither ¢ retract’ nor moderate that judgment. If 
she can perceive no vulgarity in the phrase, ‘** he had had a delightful 
pleasant day of it,’ the fault 1s not ours ; andif she will insist on the 
eligibility of her title page, by arguing that * Vice should be called by 
its proper name,’ we hope, to adopt a common phrase, that she will 
“6 sake care what she is about.” 


« 





—— ae - a 


Wre beg to decline a renewal of the Siege of Acre; which, we find, 
would nat be likely to be more successful than it was on a former 


occasion. 





S*#**#’s lucubrations come not. before our court. 





We are disposed to attend to the communication of Z., Z. Z., 
if he will sanction it with his name, on the condition which he 


suggested. : “—— | 
270. bent RR fer ppew v P real | Few Vv ; ; 
Io - Lovk I¢. bel hha Counting afler ead rcimdristy.” 
S881 ele S fr buh Le comrnen olin. Pree cic yy: 
33S Gn /L-Aele the yurtihon —Cmine befire bank, 











